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Saccharine  Straight  60 


Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart 


In  his  mind — joul,  fertile  soil ; 

Little  whispers  seep , 

Foetid  weeds  of  envy  grow, 

Evil  ivies  creep . 

In  his  stifling  stench  of  breath 
Fairest  flowers  fail. 

Each  thought  crawls  from  out  his  mouth, 

A  slimy  snail. 

HERBERT  A .  KENNY 
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M  ein  Kampf,  and  its  author 

by  Paul  Power 


E 


arlier  in  the  current  month 
“My  Battle”  (Mein  Kampf),  the  English  translation  of  Adolph 
Hitler’s  autobiography  and  the  Bible  of  the  National  Socialist 
movement,  was  published  by  Houghton  ^Mifflin  Company  amidst 


a  storm  of  protest  and 


m.  \  Inasmuch  as  this  paper  is 
being  written  at  least  a  week  before  the  publication  of  Herr 
Hitler’s  monograph,  the  writer  has  had  no  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quainting  himself  with  the  contents  cl  the  American  edition ;  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  edition,  incompletely  read 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  through  the  analyses,  digests, 
quotations  from  and  comment  upon  this  tome  from  the  pens  of 
commentators  on  current  history,  possessing  a  more  proficient 
knowledge  of  the  German  tongue  than  the  writer,  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  fairly  decent  idea  of  its  contents. 


Hitler  began  to  write  “Mein  Kampf”  while  he  was  in  jail  in 
1924,  following  the  uprising  at  Munich  in  which  he  and  General 
Ludendoff  were  associated,  and  when  he  had  completed  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  book  several  years  later,  it  was  published  in  1931  at 
Munich.  The  German  edition  was  published  in  two  volumes 
containing  almost  eight  hundred  pages,  but  the  American  edition 
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is  somewhat  slighter  than  this,  since  the  material  of  the  original 
work  has  been  compressed  by  the  Boston  publishers.  Although 
Hitler  attempted  to  present  a  complete  record  of  his  social, 
economic  and  political  philosophy,  the  book  is  intensely  personal 
and  is  filled  with  autobiographical  matter.  As  a  good  instance 
of  this  we  quote  the  author’s  description  of  his  youthful  trials 
and  tribulations  in  Vienna: 

“I  lived  five  years  of  misery  and  woe  in  this  city.  Five 
years,  in  which  I  earned  my  living  first  as  apprentice  and  then 
as  unknown  painter ;  my  truly  sparing  bread  that  never  sufficed 
to  appease  even  an  ordinary  hunger.  This  hunger  was  my  true 
comrade,  the  only  one  that  never  left  me.  Every  book  that  I 
acquired,  every  visit  to  the  opera,  everything  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  this  hunger.  It  was  a  steady  battle  with  my  pitiless 
friends.  But  indeed  I  learned  more  during  this  period  than  ever 
before.  Beside  my  work  and  visits  to  the  opera,  my  only  joy 
was  in  my  books.  I  read  a  great  deal  at  that  time,  and  always 
thoroughly.  The  free  time  after  my  work  was  spent  entirely 
in  reading.  In  a  few  years  I  laid  the  background  of  all  the 
knowledge  I  possess  today.  .  .  .” 

Since  one  approaches  a  book  of  this  character,  the  . guide  of 
a  tremendously  large  political  party,  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  dispassionate  treatise  on  political  economy,  one  might 
consider  Hitler’s  style  as  rather  naive  and  sometimes  laughable. 
“It  was  a  steady  battle  with  my  pitiless  friends.  But  indeed  I 
learned  more  during  this  period  than  ever  before.  Beside  my 
work  and  visits  to  the  opera,  my  only  joy  was  in  my  books.” 
Such  an  effusion  as  this  distinctly  reminds  the  writer  of  the 
paper-bound  romances  with  which  he  beguiled  his  youth;  but 
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when  we  consider  that  Hitler  is  a  born  rhetorician,  that  his  is 

the  spoken  word  and  not  the  written,  that  his  task  has  been  to 

— >  ^ . 

convert  millions  of  people  to  his  rather  original  way  of  thinking, 
and  not  to  conduct  a  controversy  with  intellectuals,  we  realize 

that  Hitler’s  literary  style  is  and  has  been  best  suited  to  his 

v  > 

purpose.  For  he  is  the  supreme  orator,  and  as  has  been  proven 
by  his  successful  domination  of  Germany,  he  must  be  considered 

as  one  of  the  most  successful  orators  of  all  time. 

? 

Nordicus,  author  of  Hitlerism:  The  Iron  Fist  in  Germany , 
holds  a  more  severe  view  of  Hitler’s  book.  He  says : 

)|“This  book  testifies  to  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
ions  of  Germans  are  looking  hopefully  for  salvation.  These 
pages  betray  the  man.  They  give  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
writer  and  include  a  fanatical  defense  of  the  party  program. 
Here  truly  is  a  patriot.  He  loves  Germany  blindly.  But  what  a 
lack  of  intelligence,  of  insight,  of  understanding  for  the  realistic 
problems  facing  Germany!  Here  speaks  the  opportunist,  the 
adventurer,  the  preacher  who  feels  the  pangs  of  ambition.”! 

This  lush  language  well  portrays  the  attitude  of  those  who 
are  in  no  way  impartial  towards  the  German  situation.  Such  a 
passage  as  this  is  every  bit  as  bombastic  as  anything  in  Hitler’s 
book,  if  not  more  so.  Nordicus  asserts  that  the  Nazi  leader  has 
not  sufficient  intelligence,  nor  insight,  nor  understanding  “for  the 
realistic  problems  facing  Germany!”  This,  of  course,  is  non¬ 
sense,  for  Hitler  is  opposed  to  the  very  factors  which  have 
worked  for  the  downfall  of  Germany,  as  shall  be  shown  later  in 
this  paper.  It  might  be  asked,  in  passing,  what  leader  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  last  fourteen  years  has  had  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  to  better  the  condition  of  his  country  in  any  way?  Since 
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the  leaders  of  the  Weimar  republic  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  as  long  as  they  defended  and  adhered  to  the  articles 
of  the  Treaty,  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  Germany’s  realistic  problems. 


The  author  we  have  quoted  also  blandly  asserts  that  “here 
speaks  the  opportunist,  the  adventurer,  the  preacher  who  feels 
the  pangs  of  ambition.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  an 
ingenious  debater  could  made  such  accusations  concerning  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  leaders  who  have  lived  since  the  beginning 
of  time — and  creditably  support  them,  too.  Every  age  has  its 
group  of  critics  who  flourish  and  grow  fat  on  their  well-paid 
trade  of  condemning  current  leaders  because  these  gentlemen  do 
not  possess  their  own  peculiar  form  of  modesty  and  humility. 
Hitler  might  well  be  an  adventurer,  but,  for  all  Nordicus  knows 
to  the  contrary,  he  might  easily  be  a  very  patriotic  chap  who 
has  the  courage  to  devote  his  life  to  a  cause.  Can  it  be  that  an 
opportunist,  a  charlatan  and  a  fool  has  succeeded  in  persuading 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Germany  and  the  greater 
part  of  65,000,000  people  to  follow  his  standard? 


Of  course,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Herr  Hitler  is  at  times 
guilty  of  uttering  the  most  abysmal  nonsense ;  but  more  often  he 
is  simply  a  genius  at  thejart  of  persuasive  speech  ((and  writing). 
As  an  example  of  his  dramatic  penmanship,  we  quote  from  “Mein 
Kampf”  a  passage  wherein  Hitler  describes  his  emotional  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  first  Armistice  Day: 


V  “Since  the  day  when  I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  my  mother, 
I  had  not  cried.  IMy  obstinacy  grew  when  my  fate  seemed  piti¬ 
less  during  the  days  of  my  youth.  It  appeared  to  me  almost  a 
sin  to  grieve  when  so  many  dear  comrades  and  friends  were 
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called  out  of  the  ranks  by  death ;  they  died  for  Germany !  And 
as  the  creeping  gas  began  to  eat  into  my  eyes  during  the  last 
days  of  the  conflict,  and  as  I  began  to  weaken  under  the  terror 
of  blindness — but  for  a  moment — then  the  voice  of  my  conscience 
thundered:  Miserable  fool,  you  want  to  weep  while  thousands 
are  worse  off  than  you ;  and  so  I  carried  my  lot  silently.  Now  I 
could  not  do  anything  else  but  weepj  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
how  personal  trouble  disappears  when  misfortune  of  the  father- 
land  is  at  hand.  .  . 


II 

The  platform  of  Adolph  Hitler  and  the  National  Socialist 
Party  as  enunciated  in  “My  Battle”  and  put  into  practice  since 
the  Nazis  have  come  into  power,  is  as  follows: 


a)  The  renunciation  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

b)  Anti-semitism. 

c)  Anti-communism. 

d)  Dictatorship  by  the  National  Socialist  Party. 

e)  Extreme  Nationalism. 


*  *  *  * 


Not  only  do  the  Nazis  oppose  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  but 
they  fully  intend  to  give  it  not  even  their  intelligent  attention; 
certainly  their  attitude  is  justified.  This  treaty  placed  a  burden 
on  the  backs  of  the  German  people,  an  inhuman  burden  which 
has  prostrated  Central  Europe  for  over  a  decade,  ancLin  so'doing 
has  destroyed  the  economic  prosperity -oTTfie  world.  The  un- 
Christian  demand  of  the  Allies  for  the  spoils  of  victory  has 
destroyed  the  buying  power  of  Germany,  and  when  this  was  done 
every  conceivable  economic  law  was  beheaded.  Although  the 
reparations  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  bread  that  has  been 
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.  As 

snatched  from  Germany’s  mouth  to  satiate  the  terrible  Allied 
lust  for  spoils  will  long  be  missed  in  Germany’s  stomach.  The 
lifeblood  of  the  Empire  has  been  drained  into  generous  beakers 
for  the  consumption  of  western  Europe.  Hitler’s  fatherland  has 
grievously  suffered  for  more  than  a  decade  because  of  the  repara¬ 
tion  payments,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Not  only  did  the  Allies  commit  a  sin  of  unpardonable  folly 
and  injustice  in  the  matter  of  reparations,  as  is  admitted  by  the 
intelligent  of  every  Allied  nation,  but  the  victorious  nations  lived 
also  in  a  fool’s  paradise  when  they  thought  to  deprive  Germany 
of  all  armament  worthy  of  the  name,  and  to  build  their  own 
fighting  machines  to  any  proportion  they  desired.  Germany  has 
been  deprived  of  any  adequate  means  of  self-defence,  and  no 
nation  can  be  expected  to  endure  such  treatment  for  long,  es¬ 
pecially  the  German  nation,  constantly  coveted  as  it  is  by  its 
neighbors  who  have  the  freedom  to  arm  as  much  as  they  so  desire. 
The  Nazi  leaders  and  the  people  they  represent  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  demand  the  right  to  be  heavily  armed ;  they  merely  wish 
to  be  as  well  protected  as  the  other  European  powers.  They  fully 
realize  that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  is  dependent 
upon  equal  armament  or  equal  disarmament.  We  quote  from 
Hitler’s  speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  May  17,  immediately  subse¬ 
quent  to  Roosevelt’s  plea  for  world  peace: 

“Germany  is  at  all  times  prepared  to  renounce  offensive 
weapons  if  the  rest  of  the  world  does  the  same.  Germany  is 
prepared  to  agree  to  any  solemn  pact  of  non-aggression  because 
she  does  not  think  of  attacking  but  only  of  acquiring  security. 
.  .  .  We  have  no  more  earnest  desire  than  to  contribute  to  the 
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final  healing  of  the  wounds  caused  by  the  war  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  .  . 

The  victor  nations  were  not  satisfied  at  Versailles  to  extract 
all  Germany’s  wealth  from  her  people’s  pockets — even  I  suppose 
from  her  children’s  banks  where  were  placed  a  percentage  of 
their  Sabbath  pennies — but  they  must  slice  up  the  Empire,  sepa¬ 
rate  people  who  are  racially  the  same,  and  place  them  under  the 
loving  tyranny  of  alien  nations.  The  Polish  Corridor  was  an 
ingenious  notion  tenderly  aimed  at  the  bowels  of  the  nation. 
Germans  who  are  now  Poles  or  citizens  of  Danzig  plead  to  be 
reunited  to  their  Fatherland,  and  the  Nazi  party  believes  their 
plea  to  be  justified.  Although  Nordicus  claims  Hitler  lacking  in 
sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  “realistic  problems”  fac¬ 
ing  Germany,  it  would  appear  that  he  at  least  realizes  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  have  hindered  the 
recovery  of  Central  Europe,  and  intends  to  blast  them  away. 
Not  only  is  the  National  Socialist  Party  justified  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  it  might  even  find  grounds 
for  demanding  the  repayment  of  the  reparations. 

Anti-semitism  cannot  be  justified,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
attempt  such  a  task;  nevertheless  the  Nazi’s  reasons  for  pursu¬ 
ing  such  a  course  are  readily  intelligible,  and  should  be  well  con¬ 
sidered  before  we  condemn  Hitler  and  his  party  for  this  plank 
in  their  platform.  It  is  not  the  most  important  plank,  rather  it 
is  the  least  important ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  publicized 
of  all,  it  deserves  ample  consideration. 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  Pro-Hitlerites  that  the  adjectives 
“Semitic”  and  “communistic”  are  synonymous  in  Germany.  This 
is  not  a  mathematically  sound  argument,  for  in  its  day  (before 
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the  Nazi  triumph)  the  Communist  party  had  considerable  num¬ 
bers  in  Germany,  and  since  less  than  one  per  cent  of  that  coun¬ 
try’s  post-war  population  was  Jewish,  the  Semitic  race  could  not 
have  been  numerically  predominant  in  the  party.  In  strict  jus¬ 
tice,  the  Nazi  government  should  have  equally  punished  all  the 
Communists  in  the  country,  without  regard  to  race,  but  the 
prominence  of  Jews  among  the  leaders  of  the  movement  un¬ 
doubtedly  militated  against  the  race  as  a  whole. 

The  American  Jewish  Association,  in  answer  to  the  charge 
of  undue  Jewish  representation  in  governmental  circles,  has  given 
us  these  statistics.  In  the  past  six  years  there  was  not  a  single 
Jewish  cabinet  member  in  the  Reich  or  in  any  of  the  States  of 
the  Reich.  There  were  no  Jews  in  the  high  administration  of 
the  Federal  railways  or  the  Reichsbank  or  the  Prussian  State 
Bank,  and  in  all  there  were  only  fifteen  persons  of  Jewish  blood 
among  the  five  hundred  highest  federal  officials  of  all  sorts.  The 
report  adds  that  in  the  nineteen  Reich  cabinets  since  the  Re¬ 
public  was  founded  there  were  only  five  Jews  out  of  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  members  and  that  the  last  Reichstag 
had  only  one  Jewish  member  and  twelve  of  Jewish  descent  out 
of  six  hundred  and  eight  deputies. 

These  statistics,  coming  from  such  a  source,  are  indisputable 
— but  the  Nazis  do  not  particularly  wish  to  question  them.  They 
complain  of  the  Jewish  propaganda  and  lobbyist  tactics  that  had 
an  international  and  not  a  national  purpose.  In  this  country  we 
see  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  Semitic  race  that  owes  its 
source  not  to  governmental  representation  but  to  Jewish  capital 
and  Jewish-owned  newspapers.  It  is  to  this  power  in  the  hands 
of  so  small  a  minority  that  the  Nazis  object,  and  it  was  because 
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of  this  power  that  they  were  led  to  understandably  but  not  justi¬ 
fiably  oppose  the  citizenship  of  German  Jews.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  these  figures  of  the  American  Jewish  Association 
pertain  to  a  period  of  time  in  which  the  Nazis  were  already 
active  and  might  possibly  have  curtailed  the  vote-getting  proc¬ 
livities  of  Semitic  candidates. 

The  prime  argument  for  German  anti-Semitism  would  seem 
to  be  this:  that  in  times  of  national  economic  emegencies,  the 
Jewish  people  withdrew  their  capital  from  German  banks  and 
German  industries  and  safely  hoarded  it  beyond  the  country’s 
borders.  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  this  unpatriotic  maneuver 
was  common  amongst  all  the  Jews  in  Germany,  and  it  is  equally 
ridiculous  to  supose  that  no  “Aryan”  was  guilty  of  this  practice ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  financial  flight  had  a  predominately 
Jewish  color,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  single 
out  each  individual  offender,  as  justice  demanded.  Then,  too,  the 
apparent  international  character  of  the  Semitic  race  and  the 
attributed  allegiance  to  Communism  of  the  Jewish  people  under- 
standingly  clouded  the  Nazi  vision.  In  like  manner  the  reputed 
unethical  practices  of  Jewish  lawyers  did  not  meet  with  indi¬ 
vidual  attention,  since  the  Berlin  bar  was  predominately  Jewish. 

And  so  we  see  that  the  anti-Semitism  of  the  Nazis,  while  it 
cannot  be  justified,  since  it  is  in  its  last  analysis  racial  persecu¬ 
tion,  which  is  inhuman  and  un-Christian,  nevertheless  is  com¬ 
prehensible,  because  of  the  long  list  of  charges  levelled  at  the 
Jewish  people  as  a  whole.  Communism,  which  is  a  Jewish  in¬ 
vention,  sorely  plagued  Germany,  the  Semitic  race  is  interna¬ 
tional  in  its  sympathies  and  its  economic  views,  and  corruption 
broke  out  in  circles  where  Jews  were  in  the  majority.  Let  us  not 
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approve  Hitler’s  anti-Semitism,  let  us  militate  against  it ;  but 
first  let  us  appreciate  its  causes. 

*  *  *  * 

Hitler  does  not  believe  in  Communism ;  he  has  disbanded 
the  German  organization,  and  in  so  doing  has  performed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  service  for  all  Europe.  For  German  Communism  was  and 
is  a  thermometer  of  European  Communism,  and  now  that  the 
mercury  has  dropped  below  the  freezing  point  in  the  land  of  the 
Nazis,  all  of  Europe  has  felt  the  chill — Heil  Hitler! 

*  *  *  * 

The  Nazis  have  established  a  dictatorship.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  terrible  in  such  an  action.  It  has  been  done  before.  Musso¬ 
lini  did  it,  and  we  admire  him  for  it ;  France  and  Spain  have  had 
governments  amounting  to  dictatorships — in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
European  nations,  large  and  small,  have  been  governed  by  dic¬ 
tators  at  one  time  or  another.  Indeed,  Hitler  became  dictator 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  German  electorate,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  carried  out  the  will  of  the  people,  and  is 
therefore  a  public  servant.  A  dictatorship  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  since  there  never  has  been 
much  disgrace  in  being  a  king,  the  American  bugaboo  against 
dictators  is  rather  ridiculous;  especially  so  when  it  is  meant 
to  apply  to  Hitler  alone,  and  to  none  of  the  other  dictators  who 
assist  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

*  *  *  * 

The  last  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Nazis  is  their 
extreme  nationalism.  Nationalism,  since  it  is  a  form  of  collec¬ 
tive  selfishness,  ultimately  tends  to  the  detriment  of  world  har¬ 
mony  and  universal  happiness.  It  frowns  upon  friendly  inter¬ 
course  between  nations,  it  more  or  less  negatives  the  Christian 
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spirit  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  it  verges  upon  the 
policy  of  isolation.  Just  as  religious  nationalism — lack  of  reli¬ 
gious  brotherhood  between  nations — has  been  impossible  for  two 
thousand  years,  so  modern  economic  and  diplomatic  conditions 
tend  to  make  nationalism  in  every  respect  a  policy  of  error. 
But,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  world  has  gone  in  for  at  least 
moderate  nationalism,  Hitler  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  doing 
the  rival  powers  one  better.  President  Roosevelt’s  N.R.A.  is 
definitely  of  a  nationalist  spirit,  and  we  cannot  praise  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  policy  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  Herr  Hitler 
and  his  merry  men  for  joining  the  parade  of  nations. 

Ill 

When,  earlier  in  the  year,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
made  known  its  intention  to  publish  an  English  translation  of 
“Mein  Kampf,”  a  huge  furore  was  created.  Letters  of  protest, 
threats  of  boycott  and  even  of  bombing  flowed  into  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  office.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  “along  with  the  letters 
of  protest,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  received  many  un¬ 
solicited  statements  from  historians,  college  professors  and  libra¬ 
rians  and  the  general  public  enthusiastically  supporting  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  position.” 

It  would  seem  that  opponents  of  the  Hitler  regime  griev¬ 
ously  erred  in  making  such  a  protest.  For  not  only  did  they 
appear  to  the  public  to  be  acting  in  a  rather  unsportsmanlike 
manner,  but  they  also  presented  the  publishers  of  the  book 
with  the  “makings”  of  a  very  neat  publicity  stunt.  For  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Hitler’s  opus  would  have  attracted  compara¬ 
tively  slight  attention  from  the  general  reader,  if  he  had  not 
been  made  aware  of  its  existence  by  the  very  opponents  of  the 
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book.  The  book-stalls  are  fairly  glutted  with  publications  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Nazi  government.  There  are  so  many  exhaustive 
treatises,  magazine  articles,  etc.,  in  print,  that  a  lifetime  would 
be  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  track  of  them  all. 

Not  only  have  the  opponents  of  Hitlerism  committed  a 
tactical  error  in  condemning  the  publication  of  “My  Battle,” 
but  they  have  also  spoken  unjustly.  For  it  would  seem  that, 
if  Anti-Hitlerites  are  granted  the  right  to  spread  propaganda 
openly  against  the  Nazi  government  (as  they  have  been),  that 
government  has  the  equal  right  to  answer  the  charges  of  its 
opponents  and  present  its  own  case.  The  justice  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  is  self  evident;  the  blackest  villain  has  the  opportunity 
to  present  a  defense  of  his  conduct  in  our  courts,  and  so  Hitler 
has  the  same  right  to  present  a  defense  of  the  National  Socialist 
Party  before  the  higher  court  of  public  opinion. 

Consider  how  widespread  are  the  activities  of  the  Nazis’ 
opponents.  Newspapers  controlled  by  Jewish  capital  are  fore¬ 
most  in  condemning  the  reputed  atrocities  suffered  in  Germany 
by  the  brethren  of  their  owners.  Many  well-paid  lecturers  are 
touring  the  country  in  an  endeavor  to  arouse  hostility  toward 
the  Nazi  regime.  Books,  tracts,  and  pamphlets  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  with  this  end  in  view.  On  September  29th  “The  Brown 
Book  of  the  Hitler  Terror”  was  published  by  the  “world  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  victims  of  German  Fascism.”  In  this  book,  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilhelm  Goering,  Prussian  premier  and  assistant  to  Hitler, 
is  described  as  a  “drug  fiend,”  and  the  rest  of  the  Dictator’s 
cabinet  comes  in  for  its  share  of  abuse.  In  another  chapter  of 
the  book : 
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“Simple  membership  in  the  Social  Democratic  party  is  pun¬ 
ished  with  30  blows  with  a  rubber  truncheon  on  the  naked  body. 
Membership  in  the  Communist  party  is  usually  punished  with 
40  blows.  The  penalty  is  increased  when  the  prisoner  has  been 
an  official  of  a  political  party  or  trade  union.  .  .  . 

“From  the  court  the  prisoners  are  taken  to  the  cellars, 
where  they  can  see,  in  the  semi-darkness,  the  flogging  benches 
stand  ready.  The  air  is  thick  with  the  dry  smell  of  sweat.  The 
prisoner  is  thrown  on  the  flogging  bench,  and  steel  rods  ham¬ 
mered  down  on  his  back.  Four  of  the  Nazis  do  the  beating.” 

We  have  no  desire  or  right  to  question  the  integrity  of  the 
gentlemen  responsible  for  this  masterly  bit  of  description,  but 
it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  man  and  the  government  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  should  have  the 
privilege  of  defending  their  procedure.  For  the  misleading  and 
downright  untruthful  charges  levelled  at  the  German  people 
during  the  late  war  are  still  recalled.  The  American  press  was 
cluttered  with  absurd  propaganda  against  the  German  Empire 
and  its  associates.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  was  daily  reported  smashed  to  bits;  obviously  the  tat¬ 
tered  citizenry  of  the  city  spent  their  waking  hours  each  day 
rebuilding  the  church,  only  to  have  it  knocked  down  again  at 
night. 

*  *  *  * 

“My  Battle”  has  been  published.  It  should  be  given  our 
attention.  The  Nazis  err  in  many  matters,  but  they  should  be 
fairly  heard  before  condemnation.  The  voices  of  propaganda 
are  too  well  known  to  affect  us  any  more — we  shall  see  both 
sides  of  the  argument  before  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 
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Summer  garden 


Stand  in  the  aromatic  light 

And  probe  the  shadowed  garden  pool . 

Benign,  1  shall  not  feel  a  slight 
That  you  forget  me  for  the  cool, 

Cool,  incensed  breezes  soft  caress. 

(I  too  know  drowsy  timelessness.) 

Drugged  by  the  perfume  of  the  flowers 
Forget  the  monotony  of  hours. 

Moon-drenched,  the  olive  branches  gleamed 
And  shadows  splotched  a  sweat-soaked  face. 
Calmly  the  henchmen  slept  and  dreamed: 

Why  fear  in  so  forlorn  a  place? 

O  God,  0  God,  will  you  not  see 
My  fierce,  remorseless  enemy ; 

This  ghost  bedecked  in  blossomed  crown: 

When  will  he  disappear  and  drown? 

GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 


Reefer’s  cove 

by  Lo  uis  F.  V.  Mercier 


I  left  the  yellow  envelope  on  the 
table  and  cleared  away  the  dishes.  When  I  had  finished  washing 
and  putting  them  back  on  the  shelf,  I  put  on  a  sweater  and  went 
out  for  a  walk.  Outdoors,  the  air  was  damp  and  cool,  and  the 
turf  bunchy  and  wet  underfoot,  along  the  rutted  wood  road  to 
the  sea.  Before  long,  the  sun  would  come  shining  through  the 
clouds,  dispelling  the  mists  hanging  in  the  air,  and  bathing  the 
countryside  in  golden  light  and  warmth.  I  trudged  along,  hum¬ 
ming  a  song  as  I  went. 

Reefer’s  Cove  is  different  in  November.  In  the  summer 
you  have  to  stop  and  look  both  ways  when  you  get  to  the 
macadam  road.  But  in  November  you  can  walk  right  across, 
because  if  a  car  were  coming  you  could  hear  it  a  mile  away. 
The  houses  are  all  empty  and  closed  and  there  is  never  a  soul 
around.  So  Reefer’s  Cove,  a  gay,  busy  resort  in  the  summer, 
with  sailboats  out  on  the  bay,  and  cars  whizzing  along  the 
road,  and  hot  sunlight,  and  shirt-sleeves,  in  November  is  de¬ 
serted,  and  quiet,  and  cold.  It  is  a  wonderful  place  to  be  in 
the  summer,  the  best  place  in  the  world.  All  the  things  you 
want  to  do  or  ought  to,  you  can  do  a  little  bit  better  at  Reefer’s 
Cove  than  anywhere  else  on  the  map.  The  sailing  is  better,  and 
the  swimming,  the  golf  and  tennis,  the  dances  at  the  Yacht  Club, 
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the  morning  air  and  the  sun  on  the  water,  the  woods  and  the 
fishing,  all  are  the  best  you  can  find. 

But  I  like  it  best  in  November.  It  is  lonely,  of  course,  but 
grand.  You  can  take  long,  solitary  walks  through  the  woods,  or 
along  the  beach.  You  can  work  in  peace  and  seclusion.  You 
live  as  you  please,  with  no  one  to  tell  you  how,  or  when,  or  why. 
And  when  it  gets  too  lonesome  you  can  walk  to  town  of  an  eve¬ 
ning  and  sit  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  post  office,  discussing 
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business,  politics  or  sports  with  the  boys.  Their  faces  may  be 
lean  and  hard,  and  their  philosophy  the  homely  philosophy  of  the 
soil,  but  their  companionship  is  hearty  and  real.  Peaceful  you 
sleep,  and  sound,  and  you  eat  with  a  healthy  good  will.  It  is  a 
sane  life,  and  a  happy  one.  A  life  of  peace  and  content. 

The  sky  was  cloudy  when  I  left  the  house,  but  when  I  got 
to  the  shore  the  sun  came  out  for  a  minute,  and  the  sea  was 
sparkling  golden  and  gray.  Walking  along  the  beach  to  the  pier, 

I  climbed  the  rickety  stairs,  and  walked  out  over  the  rumbling 
boards,  gray  with  age,  and  the  sea  and  rain.  When  I  got  to  the 
end  I  climbed  up  on  the  faded  white  railing  and  sat  with  my 
legs  curled  around  a  post,  looking  out  at  the  sea.  I  sat  a  while  ' 
and  lit  a  cigarette.  Deep  in  thought,  I  watched  a  schooner 
coming  up  into  the  wind,  out  beyond  the  point,  and  the  gulls, 
wheeling  and  screaming  in  wild  harangue.  I  breathed  deeply  and 
sighed,  and  thought  there  wasn’t  a  place  in  the  wide,  wide  world 
I’d  rather  be  than  Reefer’s  Cove. 

The  telegram  had  said  to  come  up  right  away.  That  meant 
I’d  leave  for  town  on  the  4 :46.  When  I  got  back  to  the  house, 
it  was  three  o’clock.  I  spent  the  next  hour  changing,  packing, 
and  cleaning  up.  Then  I  locked  up  the  house  and  started  to 
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town.  It’s  a  mile  to  the  village  by  the  macadam  road,  but  I 
never  mind  the  walk.  Even  with  a  suitcase  to  carry  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  and  a  joy.  The  scenery  is  so  beautiful  and  the  air  so  pure. 
The  day  was  beginning  to  fade,  and  far,  far  overhead  a  flock  of 
geese  went  honking  and  flapping  southward.  There  is  a  bridge 
ov^r  the  creek  halfway  up  to  town.  I  stopped  there  for  a  minute 
and  leaned  over  the  rail.  The  tide  was  halfway  out.  I  spat  at 
a  crab  sunning  himself  on  a  rock,  and  walked  on. 

When  I  got  to  the  village  it  was  half-past  four.  The  mail 
was  in,  but  there  wasn’t  any  for  me.  I  bought  a  copy  of  Time 
and  waited  for  the  train  to  come  in.  It  wasn’t  long  before  it 
came  rattling  and  puffing  around  the  bend,  the  bell  clanging  and 
the  whistle  shrieking  for  all  it  was  worth,  for  all  the  world  as  if 
it  were  going  somewhere. 

“Leaving  us,  Mr.  Gorton?”  said  Joe  from  his  chair  on  the 
platform. 

“Yeah,  Joe.  I’ll  be  gone  a  few  days.  Hold  my  mail,  unless 
it’s  important.” 

He  grinned. 

“Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Gorton.” 

He  knew  darn  well  that  there  wouldn’t  be  any  mail.  Good 
kid,  Joe. 

I  didn’t  read  the  magazine  on  the  train,  but  sat  watching 
the  scenery  rushing  along  through  the  twilight.  After  a  while 
the  conductor  came  through.  He  punched  my  ticket  and  turned 
on  the  dim  dusky  lights.  I  tipped  my  hat  up  over  my  eyes  and 
fell  asleep.  When  I  woke  up  it  was  dark,  and  we  were  running 
along  beside  the  elevated  tracks.  I  watched  the  crazy  coal-yard 
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panorama  whirling  by  my  window  for  a  while,  and  dozed  off 
again.  In  a  little  while  we  got  into  the  station  and  the  train 
ground  to  a  final  hissing  stop.  I  picked  up  my  suitcase  and 
climbed  down  the  iron  steps  to  the  platform.  I’d  kept  my  over¬ 
coat  on,  and  I  shivered  for  a  moment  in  the  cold,  drafty  gloom 
of  the  rail-yard.  Then  I  started  to  walk  and  I  began  to  feel 
warm  again,  but  not  so  sleepy  any  more. 

Inside  the  glass  door  of  the  terminal  everything  was  bright 
and  warm.  A  red-capped  porter  started  toward  me,  but  I  waved 
him  back  and  grinned.  He  grinned  back,  and  I  kept  on  walking. 
Good  nigger ! 

It  was  dinner  time  and  the  streets  were  not  very  crowded. 
But  somehow  there  was  a  feeling  of  holiday  about  it  all.  You 
know, — bright  lights  and  taxi  horns,  and  all  the  sounds  of  whirl¬ 
ing  city  night  life.  I  always  get  that  feeling  when  I  come  back 
to  the  city.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  like  about  going 
away. 

I  brushed  past  the  newsboy  hollering  his  wares,  and  went 
down  into  the  subway.  There  weren’t  any  seats  on  the  train 
so  I  put  my  suitcase  on  the  floor  in  the  back  of  the  car,  and 
leaned  up  against  the  door.  All  the  people  in  the  car  were  look¬ 
ing  at  me,  so  I  took  the  magazine  out  of  my  pocket  and  began  to 
read.  It  was  ten  minutes  to  seven  when  we  went  over  the  bridge. 
At  two  minutes  of  I  pushed  the  swinging  doors  open  with  the 
end  of  my  suitcase  and  emerged  into  the  square.  I  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  for  a  moment,  and  looked  it  all  over.  Every¬ 
thing  was  just  the  same,  Joe  Lang  directing  traffic. 

I  started  to  walk  up  Bradley  street,  wondering  why  he  had 
sent  for  me.  The  faggot  was  in  trouble.  I  was  sure  of  that.  But 
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why  send  for  me?  I  haven’t  got  any  money.  I  turned  up 
Brewster,  and  could  see  the  light  in  his  window.  At  least  he  was 
home.  There  it  was.  “22.  Brewster  Apartments,”  in  big  black 
and  gold  letters  on  the  transom.  That’s  the  way  it  should  be. 
So  people  who  are  looking  for  it  can  see  it. 

I  fished  for  my  key  and  let  myself  into  the  faint  familiar 
smell  of  the  vestibule.  Going  up  the  stairs,  I  purposely  made  a 
lot  of  noise,  so  he’d  hear  me  coming.  When  I  got  to  the 
apartment  I  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked.  I  fished  for  another 
key  and  let  myself  in.  He  was  in  the  bathroom  shaving. 

“Why  didn’t  you  open  the  door  when  you  heard  me  com¬ 
ing?”  I  said,  dropping  my  suitcase  on  the  floor. 

“How  are  you,  Hermit?”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  know  it  was 
locked.  Furthermore,  you  were  making  altogether  too  much 
noise.  So  quiet  right  down!” 

“Bananas!”  I  said,  and  took  off  my  coat. 

“You’ll  find  it  in  the  cupboard,”  he  bellowed.  “On  the 
second  shelf  is  the  best.” 

I  grinned,  and  walked  over  to  the  little  cupboard.  There 
was  a  brand  new  set  of  glasses  on  the  lower  shelf. 

“Where’d  you  get  the  new  glasses,  Bill  ?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  a  fellow  gave  them  to  me  that  owed  me  a  fin.  His 
family  owns  a  plantation  down  in  Arkansas  and  they  haven’t 
been  selling  much  cotton.  So  he  gave  me  that  set  of  glasses  in¬ 
stead.  Swell  guy,  too!” 

“He  must  be.  Those  glasses  are  worth  a  lot  more  than  a  fin.” 
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“I  know  it,  but  what  could  I  do?  I  didn’t  want  to  say  any¬ 
thing.  Might  hurt  his  feelings.” 

He  came  out  of  the  bathroom  then,  his  face  clean  and  ruddy, 
and  a  dressing-gown  on.  He  looked  kind  of  thin,  and  awfully 
tired.  I  took  my  glass  and  went  over  and  sat  in  the  armchair, 
and  lit  a  cigarette. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “what’s  the  dirt?” 

He  mixed  himself  a  drink,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

“I’m  in  trouble,”  he  said. 

“If  I  didn’t  think  so  I  wouldn’t  be  here,”  I  said.  “Who’s 
the  woman?” 

“No  woman,”  he  said.  “I  hit  a  guy.” 

“I  knew  that  temper  of  yours  would  get  you  in  Dutch  some 
day.  Didn’t  I  always  say  so?” 

“That  wasn’t  it,  you  dumbbell!  In  my  auto!” 

“Oh!”  I  said  softly.  “In  your  auto!  Is  he  hurt  bad?” 

“He’s  dead.” 

I  whistled  softly  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  my  glass. 

“Go  on.” 

“Well,  I  was  coming  home  from  Dedham,  about  one  o’clock. 
It  was  a  nasty  night,  and  my  wiper  wasn’t  working.  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home  and  there  weren’t  many  cars  on  the  road. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  this  guy  was  in  front  of  me,  and,  bingo! 
I  hit  him.” 

“You  killed  him.” 
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‘‘He  died  about  two  days  later.  It  was  awful,  Mike.  I 
didn’t  sleep  for  three  days.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  you  get  for  going  to  Dedham.  How  fast 
were  you  going?” 

“I  think  it  was  thirty.  But  the  only  witness  says  it  was 
forty.” 

“That’s  bad.  When  was  it,  anyway?” 

“About  two  weeks  ago.” 

“As  long  ago  as  that?” 

I  emptied  my  glass,  and  lit  another  cigarette. 

“Does  it  mean  you’re  out  of  the  law  school?”  I  said. 

“It  means  I’m  out  of  the  law  school.” 

“Who  put  up  your  bail?” 

“Fielding.” 

“Good  old  Fielding!” 

“Good  old  Fielding!  is  right,”  he  said.  “I  hate  cells.” 
“Yeah.  The  atmosphere  is  lousy.” 

“Literally?” 

“How  should  I  know?  When’s  the  trial?” 

“Day  after  tomorrow.  That’s  why  I  sent  for  you.” 

“Sweet  of  you!” 

“Yeah !  Awfully  sweet  of  you  to  come.” 

“You’re  darned  right.  Let’s  go  get  some  dinner  before  I 
fall  apart.” 
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We  ate  at  Jacob’s,  and  I  could  see  he  was  really  worried. 
He  hardly  ate  a  thing.  Made  me  feel  like  an  awful  glut,  eating 
a  heavy  meal  and  him  just  sitting  there  watching  me. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  I  said  over  my  coffee. 

“Nothing  much,”  he  said.  “I’ve  tried  everything,  trying  to 
keep  from  getting  morbid  about  it.  But  I  can’t  seem  to  help  it. 
I  was  playing  tennis  the  other  day,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  couldn’t 
play  any  more  and  had  to  quit.  It  was  a  rotten  thing  to  do,  but 
I  couldn’t  help  it.  I’m  scared.” 


“Don’t  be  an  ass!  You’ll  be  acquitted.” 


“I  know  it. 
same.” 


But  I  can’t  help  worrying  about  it  just  the 
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After  the  trial  I  went  up  and  shook  hands  with  Bill  when  he 
was  coming  out.  I  don’t  know  what  there  was  to  shake  hands 
about  but  I  didn’t  know  what  else  to  do  so  I  went  up  and  shook 
hands.  He  seemed  glad,  though,  and  slapped  me  on  the  back,  and 
we  went  outside  and  took  a  cab.  When  we  got  to  the  Brewster 
we  flopped  down  in  a  couple  of  chairs  and  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  We  didn’t  talk  much  because  there  was  nothing  much 
to  talk  about. 

“What  you  need  is  a  rest,”  I  said,  after  a  while. 

Bill  looked  kind  of  doubtful.  Apparently  he  wasn’t  thinking 
of  the  future.  Neither  was  I.  I  never  do.  I  wouldn’t  dare. 


“Where’s  your  car?”  I  asked. 

His  eyes  twinkled. 

“I  can  have  it  out  front  in  five  minutes,”  he  said,  and 
started  for  the  phone. 
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While  Bill  was  calling  I  packed  my  suitcase.  By  the  time 
I  was  through  Bill  had  hung  up  and  started  to  pack  his.  I  lit  a 
cigarette  and  went  over  to  the  window.  Pretty  soon  Bill’s  car 
drove  up  with  a  motorcycle  hitched  on  behind.  I  watched  the 
fellow  get  out  of  the  car,  get  on  the  motorcycle  and  drive  away. 
Then  I  turned  to  Bill. 

“Let’s  go,”  I  said. 

There  was  quite  a  wind  blowing. when  we  got  to  Reefer’s 
Cove.  It  was  getting  late  and  night  had  fallen  when  we  reached 
the  house.  I  unlocked  the  door  and  brought  in  the  suitcases 
while  Bill  put  up  the  car.  The  house  was  cold  and  kind  of  damp 
inside,  and  had  a  stale,  vacant  smell  about  it.  I  raised  a  window 
and  left  the  door  open  while  I  took  the  suitcases  upstairs.  When 
I  came  down  I  lit  a  fire  and  put  on  some  water  to  boil. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  get  the  supper  ready.  Beans  and  bacon 
and  eggs  and  a  lot  of  good  hot  coffee  to  wash  it  down.  Afterwards 
we  went  down  to  the  water  and  watched  the  surf  pounding  on 
the  beach.  When  we  got  back  we  banked  the  fire  and  went 
upstairs  to  bed.  We  didn’t  go  to  sleep  right  away,  but  lay  there 
talking  for  a  while.  Then  we  quieted  down.  It  was  nice  to  get 
back  to  the  peace  and  the  quiet  and  the  pure  salt  air. 

“Hey,  Mike,”  said  Bill,  suddenly. 

“Yeah?” 

“What’s  that  noise?” 

“That’s  the  surf  pounding  on  the  beach.  It’ll  snow  before 
morning.  The  sun’ll  be  out,  and  it’ll  all  melt  away  before  we 
get  up  though.” 
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“What’s  the  use  of  it’s  snowing  then?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Go  to  sleep.” 

We  lay  there  in  the  silence  for  a  while,  conscious  of  the 
surf  pounding  on  the  beach. 

“Hey,  Mike?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Gee !  I’m  glad  I  was  acquitted.  I’d  hate  to  go  to  jail.” 

“Uh,  huh!” 

“Ten  years  is  a  long  time.  I  might  have  gotten  ten  years, 
Mike  1  ” 

“Nougat!  You  would  have  gotten  five.  Go  to  sleep!” 

I  started  to  doze  off,  but  was  awakened  by  a  field  mouse 
running  along  the  eaves. 

“Hey,  Bill?”  I  said. 

“Yeah?” 

“We’ll  go  seal-hunting  in  the  morning,  huh?” 

“No.  I’m  going  to  sleep  tomorrow  morning.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  go  seal-hunting  the  next  day  then.  I  have 
to  buy  some  shells  anyway.” 

“O.K.,  Mike.  It’s  a  go.” 

All  was  quiet  then  for  a  while,  save  for  the  whispering  trees 
and  the  surf.  Pretty  soon  Bill  started  to  snore  softly,  and  I  was 
alone  in  the  night.  I  lay  there  and  listened  to  the  trees  and  the 
breakers  for  a  while.  Then  I  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 
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Dolorosa 

by  Grover  Cronin,  Jr. 


I  t  is  not  at  all  surprised  that  I 
am,  sitting  here  tonight,  smelling  the  heavy  sorrow  of  the  flowers 
and,  drowsed  by  them,  listening  to  the  vague  murmuring  of  the 
mourners  even  as  I  have  often  listened  to  the  languid  waves  on 
a  silent  summer  night.  And  though  it  will  be  long  before  the 
like  of  her  is  coming  again,  with  such  kindness  and  charity  and 
strength  and  honest  pride,  still  I  can’t  say  that  I’m  not  somewhat 
contented  and  somewhat  relieved  to  see  her  lying  here,  peaceful 
and  calm  and  almost  smiling,  to  be  sure.  A  year  and  more  it  is 
since  I  last  saw  any  semblance  of  joy  on  that  fine  noble  face 
of  hers. 

And  many,  indeed,  are  the  years  I  have  known  her,  her  and 
her  two  children,  Francis  and  Jane,  her  and  her  myriad  sorrows, 
and  her  joys;  simple  to  be  sure,  yet  joys  well  worth  every  ounce 
of  salt  in  the  five  oceans.  With  Francis  I  grew  up,  together  we 
were  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember;  together  we  laughed  the 
million  meaningless  laughs  and  artlessly  plotted  the  age-old  plots 
of  innocent  devilment;  together  we  slowly  wakened  to  the  uni¬ 
verse.  H 

'  pk  ■ 
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And  then  when  Francis  decided  that  he  would  be  going  away, 
called  as  he  felt  sure  he  was  to  a  trembling  dignity,  of  course  his 
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mother  it  was  he  first  told,  but  I  after  her.  One  evening  as  we 
strolled  in  the  sober  twilight  he  disclosed  it  to  me.  I  was 
startled.  Then  I  was  oddly  glad  and  sorry  all  at  once,  and  even 
more  oddly,  I  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  straighten  out  the 
mad  tangle  my  poor  mind  was  in.  But  a  moment  later  I  paled. 
“Your  mother  .  .  .  ?” 

Sweet  sadness  was  in  his  eyes  and  his  voice  as  he  told  me 
how  he  had  torn  out  his  heart.  All  the  day  he  had  fretted  and 
fretted  and  had  struggled  against  the  inevitable  hour.  And  in  the 
evening  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  he  had  slowly  walked  up  to  her 
chair  and  had  falteringly  begun.  Not  in  me  is  it  to  know  the 
exquisiteness  of  her  pain.  She  listened  to  her  son  till  his  voice 
faded  into  apprehensive  silence,  staring  the  while  at  the  fire. 
Then  in  all  her  dignity  she  rose,  her  fine  proud  face  disdaining 
to  cry  out  agony.  She  rose  and  passed  resolutely  to  the  door 
and  out  into  the  night.  For  the  longest  time  she  stood  there  on 
the  porch  gazing  at  the  little  moths  fluttering  and  flying  about 
under  the  lamplight  in  the  street  before  her  door.  And  from 
within,  with  the  same  unblinking  eyes  Francis  watched  her, 
Francis  with  the  dull,  silent  ache  of  his  own. 

Ah,  but  such  mystic  griefs,  I  fear,  are  beyond  my  uncom¬ 
prehending  heart.  All  that  I  know  is  that  from  that  day  forth 
she  was  ever  sad,  sad  in  her  eyes,  in  her  smile,  even  in  her  lovely 
silver  hair  which  seemed  to  soften  to  a  sad,  sad  tone ;  but  all  was 
beautifully  sad. 

Of  course  we  could  not  allow  Francis  to  go  away  without 
giving  one  last  good  time,  so  his  mother  and  Jane  and  I  made 
ready  the  party.  And  the  days  we  were  preparing  it  I  did  note 
the  long,  long  glimpses  of  infinite  meaning  which  his  mother 
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would  dart  at  her  one  remaining  child.  The  cry  of  broken,  of 
shattered  independence,  the  cry,  tingling  with  shame  as  it  were 
and  piercingly  anxious  to  forget,  renouncing  all  strength,  all  pride 
in  strength ;  this,  all  this,  was  in  that  look.  Piteous  it  was,  and 
ever  so  much  more  besides.  And  much  did  I  marvel  at  this,  that 
never  once  but  Jane  somehow  caught  the  mother’s  silent  recanta¬ 
tion  and  flashed  back  eyes  of  eternal  comfort. 

So  sped  the  days  and  all  too  soon  came  the  night  of  the 
party,  the  night  of  the  joy  we  ourselves  had  been  pretending  to 
make  ready,  we  with  our  stifled  sobs.  All  too  soon  the  candles 
on  the  big  party  cake  were  guttering  and  merriment  mingled  with 
the  clatter  of  the  plates.  Laughter  hung  over  the  room  like  a 
rainbow. 

Often  I  glanced  at  the  poor  mother  who  was  making  a  brave 
play  at  bandying  jokes  with  all  and  at  matching  the  most  robust 
laughter.  But  once  or  twice  I  noted  her  haggard  face  and  her 
teeth  biting  into  her  drawn-in  lip.  And  once  or  twice  I  remarked 
a  wet  cheek,  and  these  no  tears  from  too  much  laughter. 

Francis’  eye  never  moistened,  but  I  had  no  need  to  look  at 
him  to  know  how  he  felt.  How  would  any  sensitive  young  son 
feel  as  he  was  about  to  leave  a  poor  lonely  mother  and  a  sister 
who  worshipped  him  always?  Yet  indeed  I  observed  that  no  one 
was  paying  much  attention  to  Jane.  Sympathetic,  of  course,  they 
were  to  Francis  and  all  professed  to  realize  his  mother’s  grief, 
but  Jane,  subdued  and  quiet,  they  forgot.  Yet  in  her,  I’ll  wager 
recklessly  and  without  fear,  was  a  breaking  heart  accusing  itself 
of  a  selfish  weakness,  failing,  as  everyone  else  was  failing,  to 
perceive  glory  in  its  pain. 
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But  at  last  came  an  end  to  the  evening  and  Francis’  sor¬ 
rowing  mother  found  herself  flung  violently  at  the  parting  hour, 
far  too  sick  to  moan.  He  was  to  leave  the  next  night  and  the 
day  of  his  departure  saw  no  sun.  The  wind  howled  and  whistled, 
the  rain  swirled  down,  gloom  and  dreariness  came  upon  us. 
Slowly  when  the  time  drew  near  I  walked  the  familiar  path  to 
his  home  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell,  slowly  in  spite  of  the  rain. 
I  found  his  mother  doubly  disconsolate  for  she  had  planned  to 
stay  with  her  son  until  he  was  forcibly  carried  away  in  the  heart¬ 
less  train  and  the  weather  made  it  quite  impossible  for  her  to 
go  along  with  Jane  to  the  station  in  Jane’s  little  two-seater.  Thus 
it  happened  that  I  was  by  as  Francis  was  about  to  jump  into 
the  car  with  his  sister,  that  I  was  by  for  the  last  long  embrace 
between  mother  and  son.  Uncomfortably  I  stood  there,  huddled 
up  and  shivering,  my  hands  in  my  pocket,  and  my  coat  collar 
turned  up  in  ineffectual  protest  at  the  rain.  It  was  a  dreadful 
night. 

Before  I  had  any  distinct  control  of  my  thoughts  the  car 
was  speeding  out  of  sight.  For  a  long,  long  time  she  stood  staring 
at  the  stupid  moths  circling  about  overhead,  staring  at  them  and 
slowly  nodding  her  head.  I  followed  as  she  heavily  entered  the 
house  and  automatically  sat  down.  She  listened  to  the  madden¬ 
ing  regularity  of  the  clock’s  ticking  and  I  could  see  her  thin  lips 
almost  smile  at  the  clock’s  orderly  nonsense.  She  told  me  of 
going  to  the  beach  as  a  little  girl  and  there  trickling  sand  be¬ 
tween  her  fingers  through  the  long  summer  afternoon,  conscious 
of  nothing,  nothing  but  pleasant  sand  and  inexplicable  bliss.  I 
nodded  mutely  for  I  understood:  now  she  sat  trickling  minutes 
between  her  fingers,  aware,  ever  so  vaguely  aware,  of  a  fatuous 
eternity  of  minutes  coupled  with  unutterable  misery. 
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Oh,  that  whole  pageant  of  exalted  dolours  I  had  seen,  all, 
from  the  dim  twilight  of  my  friend’s  confidence  even  to  this 
gusty,  dreary  day,  to  the  oppressive  room,  and  I  understood  it 
all,  but  only  as  I  understand  the  morning  sliding  into  my  con¬ 
sciousness  through  the  sun-splotched  leaves  that  rustle  against 
my  window-screen. 

Muddling  it  over  in  my  mind  I  sat  there  and  the  rain  beat 
steadily  on  the  window  and  the  clock  steadily  ticked  off  the 
ludicrous  minutes.  I  should  have  been  consoling  or  at  least  try¬ 
ing  to  console  Francis’  mother  and  I  knew  it;  but  I  could  no 
more  begin  to  speak  to  her  then  than  I  could  stop  the  rain  or 
the  onrush  of  time. 

Helpless  I  sat,  but  at  length  a  few  of  her  friends  came  in, 
and  I  gladly,  though  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  uselessness, 
slipped  away.  As  I  was  going  out  I  heard  her  break  her  silence, 
heard  her  muttering,  “Ah,  my  husband  is  gone — gone  long  ago 
indeed,  and  now,  now  my  son,  my  only  son,  my  own  little  boy  is 
gone ;  these  my  men  have  gone,  these  have  gone,  but  I  still  have 
Jane,  I  still  have  Jane  ”  Her  voice  was  far  away  and  infinitely 
sad.  I  quickly  closed  the  door  and  hurried  off. 
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The  wheel  of  life 

The  promising  horizon  slips  away, 

And  from  the  ferris  wheel  of  Life 
The  murmur  of  the  folks  below,  the  strife 
Like  ether-thunder,  deafens.  Pray 

Lest  the  swiftness  of  descent  bereave  us: 
The  cycle  that  begins  with  birth 
Nears  completion  and  the  earth 
Swings  upward  to  receive  us. 


G 1 LEY  LAKESH1FE. 


Poetry  and  poems 

by  Steven  Fleming 


T  here  is  a  sharp  distinction,  in 
the  study  of  avowedly  critical  work,  between  the  productions 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  head.  In  the  first  case,  we  encounter 
those  ideas  which  please  the  author  regardless  of  their  truth ;  in 
the  second,  those  of  whose  truth  he  is  convinced.  The  more  an 
essay  falls  into  the  second  class,  the  less  defensible  it  is  to  the 
common  reader.  There  is  little  humor  in  it;  emotion  is  rare; 
dry,  uninviting  ideas  are  piled,  one  over  the  other,  in  a  smother¬ 
ing  heap  on  the  reader’s  mind.  But  although  he  is  not  ignorant 
of  these  considerations,  the  author  is  under  the  impression  that 
he  has  been  the  conscious  instrument  of  a  tendency  in  local 
literary  circles  away  from  the  perorational  effusions  of  the  heart 
and  toward  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect.  How  far,  absolutely, 
he  has  progressed  in  this  intention,  may  be  debated.  But  com¬ 
paratively,  it  is  a  fact  that  his  intention  has  in  great  measure 
been  fulfilled. 

Indeed,  whatever  can  be  said  in  disparagement  of  relatively 
impartial  critical  work,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  logical  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  critic  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth  about  some  specific 
work  or  about  art  in  general,  and  that  any  expression  of  what 
the  author  wishes  were  true,  or  knows  is  true  but  irrelevent, 
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would  confuse  both  author  and  reader  and  prevent  them  from 
arriving  at  the  conclusions  to  which  unsoiled  reason  would  in¬ 
evitably  drive  them. 

In  the  present  essay  in  which  the  author  is  attempting  to 
reach  certain  conclusions  about  poetry  and  poems,  he  admits 
that  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  passages  which  possess  an  unnec¬ 
essary  emphasis.  But  he  believes  that  such  passages  may  be 
easily  detected,  and  asks  his  readers  to  prescind  from  them. 

If  we  contemplate  the  journey  of  the  matter  of  a  poem  from 
the  author’s  mind  to  paper  and  thence  to  the  reader’s  mind,  we 
cannot  but  make  a  startling  observation.  The  words  in  the 
book  of  verse  are  nothing  by  themselves.  They  are  merely  sym¬ 
bols,  a  bond  of  union  between  poet  and  reader.  So,  poetry  should 
be  examined  as  regards  its  effects  upon  the  reader  or  in  relation 
to  the  states  of  mind  which  were  consummated  in  its  creation. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  effects  of  poetry  one  runs  up 
against  a  deadlock.  For  while  one  immediately  recognizes  the 
effect  of  poetry,  while  the  face  lights  up  as  one  remembers  some 
particularly  haunting  line,  the  pleasure  poetry  gives  is  of  so 
recondite  and  intangible  a  kind  that  it  evades  precise  and  com¬ 
prehensive  definition.  It  is  simple  and  yet  subtle,  like  love.  Wis¬ 
dom  is  content  to  admit  that  a  verse  contains  poetry  which 
produces  the  effects  peculiar  to  poetry.  Wisdom  neglects  to  probe 
for  a  too-accurate  inventory  of  these  effects.  It  is  told  of  the 
German  critic  of  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he  dove,  the  mud¬ 
dier  he  got. 

At  a  performance  of  “Hamlet,”  the  more  philosophic  may 
enjoy  the  soliloquys  while  the  groundling  prefers  the  Grave¬ 
digger  or  Ghost  scenes.  The  fact  that  the  latter  does  not  care 
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for  the  more  highly  intellectualized  parts  of  the  play  is  no 
denial  of  his  ability  to  enjoy  the  poetry.  The  cat  can  look  at  the 
queen  and  the  serf  in  the  banquet  hall  of  prehistoric  Greece  or 
Ireland,  although  his  capacity  for  enjoyment  might  be  more 
easily  satisfied,  could  enjoy  the  bard  as  well  as  the  ardigh  or  a 
scholar  of  our  own  day. 

The  immaturity  of  childhood  resembles  immaturity  of  civili¬ 
zation.  We  can  recall  reading  nursery  rhymes  which  we  should 
now  castigate  as  mere  jingles,  with  the  identical  pleasure  which 
we  now  receive  from  only  the  best  poetry. 

Occasionally  aesthetic  theorists  attempt  to  arbitrarily  limit 
the  cause  of  the  enjoyment  peculiar  to  art  to  the  presence  in 
works  of  art  of  certain  qualities;  propagated  by  themselves  or 
emphasized  by  their  generation.  Thus  we  find  the  opinion  that 
art  satisfies  because  of  the  presence  of  “Unity”  amid  “Variety” — 
a  theory  attributed,  I  believe,  to  Oswald  Spengler.  The  theory 
is  easily  refuted  by  anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  music. 
For  barbarians  (the  observation  may  be  verified  today,  either 
among  the  Negro  tribes  of  Africa  or  among  the  American  Indians 
in  the  Southwest),  the  monotonous  beat  of  the  ceremonial  drum 
attains  the  end  of  music  without  any  relieving  “Variety,”  while, 
to  take  a  work  whose  reputation  is  accepted  in  all  musical  circles, 
“La  Mer,”  by  Claude  Debussy,  satsfies  symphony-goers  sophis¬ 
ticated  in  this  art,  without  any  observable  “Unity.”  While  it 
must  be  granted  that  “Unity  and  Variety”  do  often  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  they  are  negligible  when  one  looks 
for  the  immutable  and  essential  qualities  in  it. 

Having  tried  to  isolate  the  effects  of  poetry  and  attempted 
to  establish  an  individual  existence  for  them,  we  should  now 
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essay  the  delicate  business  of  attempting  to  distinguish  between 
the  effects  of  poetry  and  of  the  other  fine  arts.  From  my  own 
personal  experience  I  should  say  (and  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  this  statement  has  the  fallibility  of  being  the  inference 
drawn  by  one  person  from  his  own  experience,  and  therefore 
should  be  verified  elsewhere),  that  my  admiration  of  the  skill 
of  painters,  composers,  and  poets  varies  in  quantity  but  not  in 
quality,  but  that  the  effects  of  the  painting,  symphony,  and  poem 
differ  to  the  extent  that  a  picture,  a  series  of  pure  sounds,  and  a 
series  of  words  produce  different  physical  effects  upon  the  mind. 

So  much  for  the  effects  which  poetry  produces.  Now  let  us 
discuss  the  causes.  The  idea  of  a  supernatural  inspiration,  of  a 
well-disposed  Muse  or  Minerva  assisting  a  merely  creative  artist 
with  praeternatural  aid,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  observation  that 
certain  types  of  poetry  are  written  in  states  of  mind  which  can¬ 
not  be  entered  at  will;  is  one  which  centuries  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  have  found  difficult  to  remove.  It  seems  to  be 
the  exception  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  untenable  ac¬ 
cording  to  merely  natural  systems  of  theology,  that  supernatural 
-  aid  should  be  given  to  certain  people  to  write  a  certain  type  of 
poetry.  The  logical  opinion  is,  I  think,  that  the  poet  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  cause  of  whatever  he  writes,  although  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  antecedent  to  the  poem  may  be  necessary  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced. 

Poetry  is  usually  composed  while  the  conscious  attention  is 
concentrated  to  an  extreme  degree — 

“The  poet’s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  .  .  .” 
whether  in  the  enthusiastic  possession  of  some  great  idea;  in 
the  apprehension  of  some  imminent  danger;  in  the  resurrection 
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of  some  scene  particularly  graphic  in  the  memory ;  in  the  thought 
of  some  one  dear  to  the  poet;  or  in  the  extraordinary  attention 
which  the  development  of  plot  and  character  in  narrative  and 
dramatic  poetry  demands. 

There  is  another  kind  of  condition  of  the  mind  which  some¬ 
times  results  in  poetry,  and  should,  therefore,  be  studied  if  one 
wished  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  conditions  which  favor 
the  production  of  poetry.  This  is  the  dissipation  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  drug-habit,  anaemia, 
and  debility.  Unfortunately,  we  will  not  be  able  to  treat  of  it  in 
this  essay.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found  are  so  rare 
and  the  poems  which  are  known  to  have  been  produced  under  its 
influence  are  so  few  that  a  reasonably  complete  induction  is  not 
possible  to  the  author  at  the  present  time. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  examining  the  conditions  favoring  poetry, 
with  an  eye  on  a  possible  synthesis  of  inspiration,  the  absence 
of  a  study  of  the  dissipation  of  attention  is  small  loss.  The 
process  would  be  of  little  value  to  us,  since  it  involves  contracting 
either  anaemia  or  debility  or  a  taste  for  opium,  to  none  of  which 
a  reasonably  sane  person  would  look  forward.  Furthermore, 
such  poems  as  are  known  to  have  been  produced  under  the 
effects  of  any  of  these,  are  of  so  ephemeral  and  evanescent  a  char¬ 
acter  (they  are  the  poems  of  nature  rather  than  of  art;  the  raw 
material  rather  than  the  finished  product),  that  their  extreme 
lack  of  finish  would  seem  to  warrant  our  concluding  that  none  of 
these  methods  would  be  worth  trying  after  all. 

However,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  matter  which  might 
justify  such  an  investigation  as  was  contemplated.  If  by  obser¬ 
vation  it  were  discovered  that  no  poems  are  known  to  have  been 
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composed  at  a  normal  concentration  of  the  attention,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  poems  were  known  to  have  been  composed  at 
extraordinarily  high  and  low  concentrations  of  the  attention, 
one  might  have  sufficient  reason  for  asserting  that  poetry  is 
written  only  when  the  introspective  faculties  either  are  at  rest 
or  are  occupied  elsewhere,  and  one  is  unable  to  psychoanalyze 
one’s  poetizing.  Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  we 
will  omit  discussion  of  the  dissipation  of  attention  and  pass  on 
to  the  survey  of  the  concentration  of  attention. 


The  idea  of  the  concentration  of  attention  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  attention,  into 
two  sometimes  coordinated  fields.  In  the  first  we  encounter  the 
author’s  hopes,  wishes,  desires,  in  fact  every  consideration  that 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  arrangement  of  the  poem.  The 
second  concerns  itself  with  technique.  There  is  probably  no 
poem  in  the  composition  of  which  attention  was  not  paid  to  both 
of  them.  The  utter  exploitation  of  both  may  sometimes  prove 
insufficient. 


The  variety  of  ideas  not  concerned  with  technique  which 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  poet  are  too  manifold  to  be  cor¬ 
rectly  catalogued.  Principal  among  them  are  those  which  deal 
with  love — of  man  and  woman,  parent  and  child,  of  home,  coun¬ 
try,  nature,  God,  and  of  such  ideas  and  ideals  as  constitutional 
government  and  a  living  wage.  There  is  the  apprehension  of 
death  with  its  complex  reactions  based  on  the  counterplay  of 
the  love  of  what  has  gone  before  and  of  what  is  to  come  after. 
Then  there  is  ambition — jjthe  love  of  oneself  in  the  future  tense. f 
Recalling  one’s  own  juvenile  attempts,  one  is  led  to  wonder  if 
they  were  not  nearer  poetry  than  not,  more  because  of  one’s  am- 
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bition  to  become  one  of  the  elect,  a  real  “poet,”  than  because  of 
the  exalted,  decadent-sadness  one  affected.  I  cannot  conceive  the 
love  of  money  in  any  logical  connection  with  poetry-writing, 
except  it  be  a  desire  to  pick  up  a  few  odd  pennies  here  and  there. 

Needless  to  say,  outright  evidence  of  the  material  of  the 
poet’s  concentration  does  not  always  appear  in  the  poem.  Some 
of  it  is  taboo  because  it  would  demand  a  frankness  which  would 
seem  too  drastic  to  a  person  of  good  taste.  The  poet  suffering 
the  beneficial  ravages  of  love  does  not  always,  sometimes  never 
does,  write  about  love.  The  overtones  of  the  thoughts  of  Joseph 
Mary  Plunkett,  who  found  it  morally  impossible  to  escape  an 
imminent  death,  may  be  detected  even  in  poems  of  his  which 
are  not  concerned  with  his  fate.  Two  instances  of  the  curious 
and  prosaic  influence  which  spontaneous  concentration  exercises 
in  the  liberation  of  the  creative  energies,  present  themselves,  one 
of  a  well-known  lecturer,  the  other  of  one  of  our  freshman  genii : 

The  first  gentleman  had  fallen  ill  with  the  grippe  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  cancel  his  engagement.  All  through  the  hour  he 
was  engrossed  more  in  the  acute  discomfort  which  his  sickness 
caused  than  in  the  disposition  of  his  material.  He  had  given  the 
lecture  before  with  moderate  success,  so  that  it  was  more  or  less 
habitual.  But  people  upon  whose  testimony  he  could  rely  told 
him  that  this  lecture  was  of  an  entirely  unique  and  superior 
variety. 

One  June  morning  the  freshman  to  whom  I  referred  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  informing  him  that  he  had  flunked  an  important 
examination.  Unconsciously  he  reached  for  pencil  and  paper, 
and  wrote  his  poem,  choosing  rhymes  and  making  corrections 
with  the  attention  one  usually  bestows  on  punctuation.  The 
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poem  was  particularly  successful;  one  trustworthy  critic  who 
was  keeping  in  touch  with  his  progress  in  poetry  told  the  boy 
that  it  was  of  a  level  of  achievement  which  he  would  be  unable 
to  attain  regularly  for  a  couple  of  years.  So  much  for  testi¬ 
monials. 

There  are  two  difficulties  which  prevent  an  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  which  arouse  one  personally  from  being  a  perfect  Coue 
method  for  the  creation  of  poetry.  The  first  and  earliest  encoun¬ 
tered  is  the  problem  of  emotional  control.  A  young  poet  attempt¬ 
ing  to  write  a  poem  about  a  vivid  personal  experience,  may  be  so 
carried  away  by  the  force  and  significance  of  this  experience 
that  he  is  unable  to  deal  with  it  in  verse.  The  implications  of 
the  experience  hang  over  him  like  a  phantasm  and  he  is  unable 
as  it  were  to  dehypnotize  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  matter  in  the  poem.  But  with  practice  a  dissociation  of  the 
feelings  and  the  creative  faculties  is  effected  so  that  the  poet  is 
able  to  note  and  arrange  his  reactons  with  artistic  impersonality. 

This  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  poetry  is  not  a  serious  one. 
A  tyro  who  really  wants  to  write  poetry  can  easily  overcome  it, 
and  the  mere  perseverence  in  this  intention  provides  the  remedy 
for  what  is  certainly  a  most  trying  affliction.  Self-consciousness 
is  the  second,  and  far  graver  difficulty. 

The  whole  idea  of  Romantic  art  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  poet  has  some  valuable  experience,  some  precious  infor¬ 
mation  to  communicate  to  the  world.  Since  the  worth  of  this 
experience  as  material  for  art  rests  not  in  its  face  value,  which 
is  pitifully  small  in  some  cases,  but  on  the  eminently  noble  reac¬ 
tions  which  it  rouses  in  the  artist,  he  needs  must  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  object  of  the  experience  in  a  painting  or  poem  or 
piece  of  music,  being  urged  on  to  recapture  the  peculiar  beauty 
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he  found  in  the  experience.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  motive  and  has 
resulted  in  many  fine  works  of  art. 

History  would  seem  to  show  that  Romanticism,  at  least  in 
the  form  it  took  in  nineteenth  century  English  literature,  is  not 
merely  a  theory  of  literary  criticism.  I  quote  the  theory  which  is 
probably  the  one  most  in  accord  with  the  facts:  When  certain 
intelligent  people  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  imbibed  the 
philosophic  and  political  opinions  formulated  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  authors  are  not  the  easiest  adversaries  to  dispose 
of;  they  found  themselves,  subjectively,  robbed  of  a  God  to 
adore,  an  explanation  of  the  universe,  and  a  state  to  absorb 
their  loyalties.  With  these  things,  the  mind  of  man  cannot 
easily  dispense;  so  they  found  it  necessary  to  create  or  adapt 
personal  religions,  personal  philosophic  systems,  personal  politi¬ 
cal  opinions.  But  since  the  temples  of  their  gods  were  within 
their  minds,  their  systems  out  of  tune  with  realitiy,  their  political 
ideas  incorporated  in  no  admirable  state,  they  could  not  conduct 
themselves  in  harmony  and  peace  with  the  world.  Energies  frus¬ 
trated  in  the  realm  of  conduct  found  an  outlet  and  escape  from 
friction  in  the  realm  of  art,  particularly  in  literature.  Thus, 
poetry  became  more  than  mere  creation  to  them;  it  bore  the 
weight  of  the  whole  man.  Built  on  such  a  fundamentally  un¬ 
steady  foundation,  Romanticism  could  not  have  too  much  objec¬ 
tive  weight  as  artistic  theory.  But  absorbing  as  it  does,  not 
merely  the  creative  instincts  but  also  other  powers  which  could 
not  be  liberated  elsewhere,  from  the  artist’s  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
preferable  system.  For  it  is  a  faith,  and  has  a  faith’s  power  to 
make  people  do  things  joyfully  which  they  would  otherwise 
consider  rather  tedious. 

To  the  supreme  insouciance  of  youth,  and  to  people  in  the 
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earlier  stages  of  a  culture,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  in  striking 
the  attitude  of  teacher  to  all  men,  redolent  as  it  must  be  with  a 
sense  of  superiority.  But  people  who  have  attained  the  humility 
which  education  and  experience  bring,  and  people  of  a  highly 
complex  age  tend  towards  self-criticism  and  are  apt  to  find  this 
relation  with  their  readers  repugnant.  The  first  form  surrendered 
is  didactic  poetry.  In  later  developments ,  all  lyric  forms  of  self- 
expression  and  communication  go  by  the  board. 

The  prospective  poet  is  then  forced  to  choose  between  two 
alternatives:  Either  he  will  not  write  his  poem,  or  he  will  sub¬ 
stitute  for  his  interest  in  matters  not  connected  with  poetry,  an 
interest  in  technique.  Thus  we  find  that  a  civilization  begins  its 
expression  with  the  works  of  a  few  lyric  poets,  and  ends  with  an 
Euripides  or  a  Shakespeare.  Five  million  seeming  contradictions 
do  not  make  one  real  one.  Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
readers  as  demand  crystal-clarity  in  their  reading  matter,  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  lyrics  are  the  first  form  of  communi¬ 
cation  used,  while  Didactic  poetry  in  the  strict  sense  is  the  form 
most  repulsive  to  a  self-conscious  person  and  therefore  the  first 
surrendered  at  the  hands  of  a  growing  self-consciousness. 

To  the  objection  that  the  epics  of  Homer  in  Greece,  the 
Cuchulain  cycle  in  Ireland,  and  the  epic  of  Beowulf  in  England 
came  at  the  dawn  of  civilization,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  as 
nearly  as  students  can  conjecture,  these  poems  came  as  the 
climaxes  of  prehistoric  cultures  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  initiation  of  periods  of  culture  which  followed  them. 

Granting  that  spontaneous  inspiration  is  lacking,  concentra¬ 
tion  on  personal  experience  might  be  achieved  either  by  finding 
new  experiences  to  engross  the  attention,  or  by  resurrecting  old 
ones. 
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Personally,  I  cannot  but  deplore  the  conduct  of  certain 
people  who  take  to  political  and  religious  enthusiasms  in  the 
hope  that  absorbing  themselves  in  these  interests  they  will  find 
inspiration  for  a  “socialistic”  or  “mystic”  poem.  This  cheaply 
utilitarian  practice  seems  nothing  short  of  hypocrisy  to  me.  Po¬ 
litical  and  religious  ideals  should  be  embraced  for  their  own 
sake,  if  they  are  to  be  worth  anything,  and  not  for  any  possible 
increase  in  self  expression.  For  me,  and  for  such  thin-skinned 
souls  as  agree  with  me  therefore,  this  variety  of  inspiration  is  not 
possible.  I  would  not  care  to  be  understood  as  insinuating  that 
successful  poetry  might  not  be  written  using  these  means.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  professional  ethics. 

But  a  fairly  sensitive  person  surely  has  a  deposit  of  personal 
experiences,  not  sufficient  to  cause  spontaneous  inspiration  but 
able,  when  constantly  reverted  to,  to  cause  the  inception  of  a 
poem.  Using  this  method  one  is  as  subject  to  infection  from 
self-consciousness  as  under  ordinary  conditions.  Moreover,  if 
the  poet  does  not  learn  habitually  to  contemplate  upon  these 
experiences,  the  consciousness  of  his  intention  in  resurrecting 
them  is  apt  to  annoy  him  and  impede  his  thoughts. 

Interest  in  technique  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing,  even 
among  Romantic  poets,  and  is  by  no  means  impotent.  Keats,  in 
an  effort  to  express  certain  thoughts  and  feelings,  wrote  the  odes 
to  Autumn  and  on  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  as  they  are  found  in  the 
halographs  in  the  Lowell  collection  in  Harvard  University’s 
Widener  Library.  But  in  the  effort  to  create  a  perfect  work  of 
art,  he  imposed  certain  corrections  and  made  improvements  until 
he  produced  the  versions  which  are  found  in  his  “Collected 
Works.”  The  fact  is  true  of  many  poets  still  learning  their  craft 
that  fastidiousness  of  taste  is  responsible  for  more  poetry  than 
nobility  of  vision. 
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Versifications  has  been  of  value,  in  this  regard,  to  many 
people;  particularly  to  Father  Hopkins  and  Swinburne.  But 
an  interest  in  technique  most  often  means  absorption  in  the 
manipulation  of  plot  and  character  in  narrative,  and  even  more 
so  in  the  drama. 

The  history  of  literature  would  seem  to  show  that,  in  the 
process  of  a  culture,  there  is  a  definite  tendency,  from  Sappho  to 
Euripides,  from  the  authors  of  “I  sing  of  a  maiden”  and  “Sum¬ 
mer  is  acumin  in”  to  Shakespeare;  towards  more  and  more 
objective  forms  of  expression.  Viewing  these  forms  not  as  arbi¬ 
trary  and  whimsical  fads  of  their  authors  but  as  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  writing  of  certain  poetry,  would  seem  to  clear  up 
many  difficulties.  For  instance,  the  “artificial”  forms  of  Villon 
obtain  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  use,  when  we  introduce  this 
consideration. 

I  cannot  say  that  Shakespeare  turned  to  the  drama  because 
he  realized  that  he  could  not  find  as  much  freedom  for  his  poetic 
abilities  in  any  other  way  but  it  is  rather  evident  that  the  “Son¬ 
nets”  and  “Venus  and  Adonis,”  superb  as  they  are,  contain  little 
guarantee  of  the  lucid  splendor  which  permeates  his  plays. 

Necessity  is  the  rule  according  to  which  unaccustomed 
technical  processes  may  be  used.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  a  poet,  through  an  error  of  judgment,  should  choose  to  write 
in  a  form  for  him,  extravagant  and  find  that  he  has  stifled  his 
creative  faculties.  The  remedy  is  the  adoption  of  a  less  complex 
form.  When  a  poet  finds  that  it  is  the  fashion  of  his  generation 
to  write  in  a  form  more  complex  than  he  can  gracefully  manipu¬ 
late,  he  will  probably  set  up  a  cry  for  “pure  poetry.” 

Interest  in  life,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  material  in  a  poem 
constitute  the  normal  categories  concentration  on  which  may 
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sufficiently  distract  the  attention  from  the  production  of  poetry. 
Neither  can  be  used  exclusively.  One  must  always  have  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  one’s  poem  and  a  method  of  presenting  it.  It  only 
remains  to  decide  in  what  proportion  they  should  be  used.  The 
burden  of  this  decision  does  not  rest  upon  those  who  consecrate 
fashions  in  literature,  although  the  similarity  which  several  poets’ 
problems  have,  because  they  live  in  the  same  age  and  environ¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  predestine  a  similarity  of  solution.  But  the 
grace  and  dexterity  with  which  the  individual  poet  avoids  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  inevitably  set  for  him,  and  runs  his 
course,  will  win  the  corresponding  applause  of  the  crowd. 

A  keen  examination  of  a  concrete  poem  will  expose  two  sorts 
of  ingredient.  First,  there  are  the  phrases  which  perform,  of 
themselves,  the  function  of  poetry.  Second,  there  are  words, 
ideas,  etc.,  which  do  not  perform  themselves  the  function  of 
poetry,  and  yet  are  necessary  to  complete  it.  According  to  our 
jargon,  we  shall  designate  the  first  as  the  Poetry  in  the  poem 
and  the  second  as  the  Not-Poetry. 

A  single  specimen  of  poetry,  a  phrase  which  by  itself  pro¬ 
duces  the  effects  peculiar  to  poetry,  e.g.,  “not  in  lone  splendour 
hung  aloft  the  night”  possesses  a  unity  of  itself.  To  enjoy  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  phrases  as  fragments,  e.g.,  “not  in  lone  splendour 
hung  aloft  the  night  .  .  .  with  eternal  lids  apart  ...  the  mov¬ 
ing  water  at  their  priestlike  task  of  pure  ablution  .  .  .  the  new 
soft  fallen  mask  of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors”  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  definite  mental  adjustment  be¬ 
fore  each  one.  But  to  enjoy  the  multiple  effect  of  specimens 
of  poetry,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  material  which  will  harmo¬ 
nize,  coordinate,  and  unify  them.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  write  a  poem  about  any  subject  without  introduc- 
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ing  some  element  connected  with  the  subject  but  extraneous  to 
poetry.  So,  we  have  not-poetry  in  poems;  and,  in  the  example 
referred  to,  the  octave  of  “Last  Sonnet”  as  Keats  wrote  it. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  formulate  applicable  laws  re¬ 
garding  the  distribution  or  quality  of  poetry.  The  creation  of 
poetry  is  a  recondite  process,  so  recondite  that  we  cannot  say 
anything  positive  about  it  but  must  depend  upon  the  negative 
censor  of  taste.  Poetry,  like  general  culture,  flourishes  on  en¬ 
thusiasms  rather  than  aversions.  Long  before  he  has  learned 
to  dislike  the  gaucheries  of  even  Guest  and  Service,  the  young 
poet  will  be  tossing  off  an  occasional  rich  phrase,  after  Shakes¬ 
peare.  The  only  education  in  poetry  he  can  receive  is  that  ad¬ 
vised  by  Horace — Turn  the  masters  over  by  night  and  day  till 
you  have  saturated  your  mind  in  them.  Perfect  utterance  will 
then  seem,  not  ideal,  but  usual  and  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  deduce  from  the  function  which  not-poetry  is 
intended  to  serve,  rules  which  will  govern  its  use,  and  note  how 
far  they  are  enforced  in  our  generation. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  note  that  not-poetry  is  not 
written  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  poetry.  It  is  not 
notably  pleasant  itself  so  we  don’t  want  any  more  of  it  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Therefore,  the  law  of  economy.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  since  again  not-poetry  is  not  written  for  its  own  sake 
but  for  poetry’s  sake;  it  should  resemble  the  setting  of  a  jewel, 
enhancing  it  with  its  own  value  and  workmanship,  yet  not  dis¬ 
tracting  from  it.  Therefore  the  law  of  sublimation. 

A  poem  should  contain  no  superfluous  idea,  unnecessarily 
detailed  figure,  purple  patch.  For  the  sake  of  people  who  are 
as  unsuccessful  at  bridging  gaps  as  I  am,  I  might  add  that  it 
should  not  contain  a  patch  of  any  colour. 
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Violations  of  the  law  of  economy  lie  not  in  the  statement 
of  the  thought  blit  in  its  elaboration  in  the  poet’s  mind.  If  the 
subject  of  a  sequence  of  sonnets  must  comprise  the  following 
subsidiary  ideas:  Necessity  of  poet’s  getting  away  from  all  that. 
Cause  due  to  temperament,  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  present 
environment.  Almost  physical  repulsion  of  poet  from  environ¬ 
ment  must  be  consummated  in  escape.  Advisability  of  com¬ 
pletely  purging  mind  of  memory  of  present  life.  Intention  of 
finally  settling  down  somewhere.  Present  environment  will 
change  and  decay.  When  this  is  completed,  poet  may  return. 
Acknowledgement  of  impossibility  of  escaping  from  the  past. 
Deplores  this  fact,  realizing  that  death  is  the  only  remedy  for 
his  malady.  Expression  of  disgust.  Doubt  of  possiblity  of 
human  happiness,  of  the  sincerity  and  permanence  of  his  own 
work — and  the  poet  has  not  sufficient  energy  to  evoke  poetry 
in  the  disposition  of  half  these  topics,  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  commit  some  small  sin  against  Economy. 

Two  wrongs  may  not  make  a  right  in  ethics,  but  the  evil 
effects  of  the  avoirdupois  ideation  in  this  sequence  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  alleviated  by  its  being  coupled  with 
equally  exuberant  allegorical  reference.  First  we  see  a  knight 
about  to  ride  forth,  with  a  visio  of  his  itinerary.  Then  we 
have  a  description  of  the  spirit  of  his  prospective  departure. 
He  continues  to  explain,  in  oratorical  fashion,  as  if  to  a  medium¬ 
sized  audience,  his  reasons  for  departure.  There  is  a  funda¬ 
mentally  prosy  comparison  between  washing  away  memory  of 
his  present  life,  and  taking  a  bath.  Then  we  see  him  dis¬ 
mounting,  with  some  geographical  references  and  descriptions 
of  nature.  Next  is  a  visio  of  the  present  environment 
a  century  later.  In  the  eighth  sonnet,  we  encounter  the  not 
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deplorable  comparison  between  the  memory  of  consecutive  ex¬ 
periences,  and  the  cities  of  Troy  built  upon  the  ruins  of  one 
another.  Then  we  see  the  house  of  his  destination  tumbling  to 
the  ground  before  he  has  a  chance  to  build  it.  There  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  knight  riding  forth  theme  and  a  griffin 
starts  to  eat  him  up.  But  before  he  finishes,  our  poet  takes 
time  out  to  identify  the  oratorical  knight  with  himself  writing. 
It  would  all  be  wonderful  if  there  only  were  enough  poetry 
to  back  it  up.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  trifle  thin  in  places.  He  should 
have  done  better  not  to  have  plotted  the  sequence  so  definitely 
and  complexly. 

Economy  of  wording  could  hardly  be  achieved  when  there 
is  a  superfluity  of  idea  or  figure.  But  even  when  economy  is 
observed  in  these  regards,  it  may  be  violated  in  regard  to  the 
wording.  Sometimes  the  disposition  of  the  rhythm  demands  a 
line  where  the  poet  has  nothing  especially  fine  to  say.  Some¬ 
times  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  fixed  forms  demand  a  line 
where  the  poet  is  only  prepared  to  write  half  a  line.  The  re¬ 
dundancy  of  not-poetry  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  failure 
of  phrases  which  were  intended  to  be  poetic.  It  is  only  by 
re-reading  the  poem  that  the  poet  can  decide  whether  a  phrase 
has  a  right  to  be  in  the  poem  or  not.  If  he  decides  that  it  has 
not,  it  should  be  courageously  scrapped. 

There  are  some  concepts,  images,  and  phrases  which  are 
at  odds  with  poetry.  There  are  others  which  would  prove  so 
repugnant  to  the  reader  that  they  would  destroy  the  mood  of 
eavesdropping  whose  necessity  in  the  reception  of  poetry,  Mill 
so  forcefully  articulated  in  his  gnome:  Oratory  is  heard,  but 
poetry  is  overheard.  In  harmony  with  this  distinction  between 
injuring  the  poetry  and  annoying  the  reader,  let  us  dispose  of 
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sins  against  the  law  of  sublimation,  in  two  corresponding  cate¬ 
gories. 

Figures  whose  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  poem  have  not 
been  established,  or  whose  relation  is  only  superficial,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  sublimated.  A  fault  often  found  in  the 
earlier  work  of  Elinor  Wylie  is  that  of  developing  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  imagery  without  paying  very  much  intention  to  the 
sense,  leaving  her  gentle  readers  with  a  feeling  of  amazement 
and  vacancy. 

The  main  sin  against  sublimation  is  patching  so  ineffective 
as  to  be  prosy.  Thus,  in  “Menial  to  the  mirth  of  cruel  beings,” 
the  expression,  “cruel  beings,”  seems  to  have  been  manufactured 
while  the  following  phrase,  “while,  perhaps  in  Perth,”  was  too 
obviously  stuck  in  for  the  rhyme. 

The  idea  of  the  eighth  of  these  sonnets  proved  somewhat 
irritating  to  a  certain  reader  before  it  was  entirely  understood. 
He  believed  that  the  author  was  preparing  to  sink  into  the 
pessimistic  cowardice  of  “I  am  what  I  am,  and  cannot  be  dif¬ 
ferent.”  The  incident  is  typical  as  illustrating  one  type  of  idea 
which  offends  the  reader  and  therefore  the  law  of  sublimation.  A 
thought  which  the  ordinary  person  believes  to  be  either  probable 
or  outworn,  will  escape  censure,  but  beware  of  introducing  a 
novel  theory  or  one  difficult  to  refute. 

Even  pertinent  imagery  must  be  scrapped  if  it  offends  the 
aesthetic  sensibilities  of  the  audience.  In  the  phrase,  “bare  my 
soul  in  all  its  callousness  and  sin,”  the  concept  of  callousness 
applied  to  the  soul  may  prove  a  bit  too  strong  for  most  stomachs. 

There  is  little  phrasing  which  will  offend  modern  readers. 
They  thought  it  was  the  dialect  they  objected  to  in  Riley,  Daly, 
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etc.,  but  along  came  Charlotte  Mew  and  they  changed  their 
minds.  The  one  form  they  object  to  strenuously  is  the  clichk, 
the  outworn  expression,  the  thing  you  knew  was  coming: 

“Where’er  you  find  ‘the  cooling  western  breeze’ 

In  the  next  line  it  ‘whispers  thro’  the  trees.’  ” 

It  would  be  a  malicious  insult  to  the  many  intelligent 
people  who  received  it  so  kindly,  and  the  astute  judges  who  so 
courteously  listed  it  as  the  sixth  best  poem  published  in  a  Jesuit 
magazine  last  year;  not  to  admit  that,  although  I  have  used  it 
to  illustrate  many  serious  faults,  the  sonnet  sequence  I  have  been 
constantly  referring  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  essay  possessed 
virtues  which  in  part  redeemed  its  weaknesses.  It  might  seem 
too  generous  to  some  people,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  to 
grant  what  is  unusual  to  grant  to  a  college  poet :  that  it  contained 
an  occasional  phrase  here  and  there  which  smacked  of  poetry 
in  the  strict  sense. 

Although  I  have  but  touched  on  the  wealth  of  speculation 
which  derive  from  the  distinction  between  the  two  ingredients 
of  a  poem,  I  am  afraid  that  the  length  of  this  essay  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  good  taste.  So,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  Poetry  and  a  Poem. 

The  similarity  which  the  ancients  observed  in  fire  and  poetry 
is  not  unsubstantiated  by  modern  science.  Although  flame  has 
a  molecular  constitution,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  it 
as  a  material  substance,  but  as  energy.  Poetry  too,  although  it 
is  made  out  of  words,  strikes  one  more  as  spiritual  energy  caught 
by  who  knows  magic  into  a  few  otherwise  lifeless  words.  But 
a  poem  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  sturdy  discipline,  with  a 
little  ecstacy  here  and  there. 
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For  potential  stylites 

It  was  not  entirely  by  accident  that  the  editors  of  The  Stylus 
failed  to  utilize  the  kindness  of  The  Heights  by  issuing,  through 
that  publication,  an  invitation  to  the  Student  Body  to  submit 
manuscript  to  The  Stylus;  which  invitation,  our  predecessor 
of  happy  memory,  Mr.  Brennan,  made  customary.  An  apology 
seems  to  be  in  order;  but  to  explain  that  this  particular  invita- 
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tion  was  neglected  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  editors  of  The 
Stylus  but  equally  so  for  those  students  who  might  accept  this 
invitation,  will  probably  prove  sufficient. 

It  has  probably  never  occurred  to  some  of  the  students, 
whose  work  we  have  had  the  misfortune  of  not  being  able  to 
accept,  that  The  Stylus  is  directed  by  people  who  are  not 
primarily  editors,  but  writers;  and  that,  therefore,  we  have  an 
actual  sympathy  for  them  which  is  based  on  similar  reverses, 
and  sincere.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  those  people 
who  attain  publication  in  The  Stylus  merely  brought  their 
first  manuscripts  to  be  immediately  accepted,  and  that  no  work 
of  theirs  has  afterwards  been  refused.  This  impression  is  false. 

For  the  present  incumbent  of  the  editor’s  swivel-chair 
clearly  remembers  that,  during  the  five  months  previous  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  first  sequence  of  sonnets,  he  had  submitted 
weekly  groups  of  verses  which  were  automatically  rejected.  He 
is  experiencing  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief  for  his  literary  repu¬ 
tation’s  sake  that  the  then  editors  of  The  Stylus  did  not,  out 
of  any  misguided  sense  of  charity,  lower  the  standards  of  the 
magazine  so  as  to  be  able  to  include  any  of  these  verses,  for 
his  literary  reputation  would  have  been  prematurely,  perma¬ 
nently,  and  irreparably  ruined.  His  fate  after  the  publication 
of  his  first  manuscript  was  little  better.  A  bare  majority  of 
things  he  has  submitted  since  then  have  been  accepted.  What 
is  true  of  him,  is  also  true  of  practically  every  other  member 
of  the  staff.  Trained  genius  is  at  a  premium  around  University 
Heights.  We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  general, 
people  whose  work  has  been  accepted  by  The  Stylus  have  had 
more  manuscripts  rejected  than  those  who  have  not. 
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Again,  the  editors  of  The  Stylus  are  pursuing  the  art  of 
writing  at  least  for  the  present,  as  an  actual  vocation.  So  we  all 
have  our  personal  collections  of  those  meaningless  little  re¬ 
jection  slips  which  the  national  magazines  use:  “We  regret  to 
inform  you.  .  .  .”  But  we  cannot  blame  them  for  refusing  our 
masterpieces  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standards  which  have 
been  set  for  them,  nor  can  we  object  to  their  stereotyped  formula 
for  rejecting  manuscripts  since  such  a  great  many  of  writers  are 
constantly  under-rating  their  negative  standards. 

It  is  to  save  ourselves  a  lot  of  apparently  useless  work,  and 
to  lessen  the  number  of  unavoidable  insults  to  the  writer’s  talent 
which  rejection  implies ;  that  we  hesitated  to  invite  the  students 
in  general  to  contribute  to  The  Stylus  before  we  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  as  clearly  as  possible  the  standards 
according  to  which  contributions  will  be  judged.  God  knows, 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  refuse  them :  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
editor  is  racking  his  brains,  trying  to  discover  where  he  will  get 
a  certain  ten  pages  of  material  which  will  be  necessary  for  this 
issue.  (At  present,  he  is  attempting  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
making  his  editorial  as  lengthy  as  he  can.) 

The  manuscripts  usually  submitted  to  The  Stylus  may  be 
catalogued  under  the  headings  of  Verse,  Brief  Fiction,  Light 
Essays,  Literary  Criticism,  and  Non-literary  Criticism.  The 
requirements  for  acceptance  of  work  in  the  various  fields  of 
literary  endeavor  may  be  grouped  under  the  headings  of  Form 
and  Substance. 

Verses  should  show  that  their  authors  possess  a  working 
knowledge  of  English  Versification  such  as  might  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  a  fairly  detailed  textbook  of  the  subject. 
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Moreover,  those  lines  should  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
which  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  rimes  which  conclude  them 
were  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  The  duration  of  the  poem  should 
be  determined  by  the  subject;  if  you  can  develop  it  so  as  to 
satisfy  yourself  in  a  couplet,  don’t  write  a  quatrain. 

The  subject  matter  of  a  poem  should  be  marked  by  indi¬ 
viduality,  which  has  no  essential  and  unavoidable  relation  with 
the  bizarre.  Usually,  individuality  should  be  shown,  not  in  the 
selection  of  subject-matter,  but  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  seen. 
Emotional  control,  which  can  be  achieved  by  the  continual  prac¬ 
tice  of  versification,  is  much  admired  in  The  Stylus  office. 

All  writers  in  prose  should  be  able  to  manipulate  gracefully 
the  less  complex  varieties  of  the  sentence.  Writers  of  fiction 
should  have,  and  use,  the  ability  to  compose  concise  and  eco¬ 
nomical  stories.  Simplicity  of  plot  should  be  sought,  and  people 
who  wish  to  write  stories  for  us  are  urged  to  draw  their  atten¬ 
tion  away  from  the  manipulation  of  plot  and  toward  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  substance,  whether  it  be  in  the  expression  of  some 
personal  mood  he  wishes  to  reproduce,  or  in  the  portraying  of 
some  interesting  character  trait  he  has  observed. 

Regarding  light  essays,  the  most  pertinent  advice  we  could 
give  is  the  suggestion  that  someone  write  one.  An  auxiliary 
suggestion  might  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  author  ought  to 
make  sure  that  his  light  essay  is  light.  Most  of  those  we  have 
received,  within  our  memory,  were  flatfooted.  The  generic  title 
of  this  sort  of  composition  has  fooled  many  people  into  believing 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  the  fastidiousness  of  taste  in 
selection  and  deftness  in  execution  which  are  necessary  in 
literary  labors. 
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We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  critical  work,  the 
material  should  be  arranged  according  to  a  catalogue  of  the 
major  points  rather  than  as  a  history  of  the  subject.  Otherwise, 
the  article  cannot  escape  a  certain  amount  of  unnecessary  and 
unenjoyable  padding. 

In  critical  work,  both  literary  and  non-literary,  writers  must 
give  a  sufficient  number  of  opinions  backed  up  with  reasons,  on 
the  case  at  hand.  The  reasons  given  for  an  opinion,  we  might 
add,  should  proceed  from  principles  which  have  been  previously 
established  consciously  rather  than  from  intuition. 

Studies  which  raise  questions  which  demand  a  knowledge 
of  ethics,  philosophy,  or  economics  to  answer,  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  only  by  upperclassmen,  since  the  courses  they  are 
taking  should  eminently  fit  them  to  make  decisions  in  these 
matters. 

Certain  subjects,  such  as  atheism,  communism,  etc.,  in  which 
the  opinion  of  most  of  our  readers  finds  only  one  side  a  reason¬ 
able  man  can  argue,  should  not  be  treated.  A  literary  critic 
would  do  well  to  limit  his  studies  to  evaluations  of  contemporary 
writers  whose  place  in  literature  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed, 
and  discussions  of  writers  of  previous  ages  in  whom  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  qualities  which  he  believes  writers  of  our  own  time 
would  do  well  to  adopt. 

In  general  there  is  required  a  literary  contribution  of  sug¬ 
gestive  and  positive  value  in  the  selected  subject. 

All  these  remarks  are  useless  for  those  people  whose  faculties 
of  self-criticism  have  not  yet  matured.  Therefore,  we  would 
advise  all  students  with  an  interest  in  writing  to  forget  all  our 
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remarks  and  follow  the  practice  which  almost  every  successful 
writer  followed  in  his  youth.  Attach  yourself  to  some  one  well 
versed  in  literary  matters  and  in  the  art  of  writing.  There  are 
such  persons  on  University  Heights.  Humbly,  get  his  opinion 
of  your  particular  works  and  follow  his  advice  explicitly.  He 
may  be  wrong  in  a  particular  instance,  but  people  who  have  a 
reputation  for  knowing  something  about  writing,  are  not  as  a 
rule  the  worst  possible  literary  advisors. 

Debut 

It  is  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  that  we  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  our  Associate  Editor,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Kenny 
(who  is  also  Editor  of  The  Heights  and  President  of  the  Student 
Council),  has  made  his  professional  debut  both  as  a  prose-writer 
and  a  poet. 

A  short-story  of  his,  “Night,”  is  included  in  the  American 
Short-Story,  an  anthology  edited  by  Gerta  Aiken.  Three  of  his 
poems,  “The  Holy  Men,”  “The  Scandalmongers,”  and  “The 
Scooner,”  are  to  be  found  in  Kenneth  Houston’s  Modern  Ameri¬ 
can  Poetry,  1933.  Both  these  volumes  are  issued  from  the 
Galleon  Press. 

All  these  works,  except  “The  Scandal  Mongers,”  appeared 
in  The  Stylus  last  year. 

Exhibition 

Through  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  mediation  of  the 
Reverend  Terence  L.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Mr.  Seymour  Adelman  of 
Philadelphia  has  consented  to  place  on  exhibition  his  collection 
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of  Thompsoniana  in  the  Boston  College  Library,  from  October 
5  to  October  8.  The  collection,  which  is  one  of  the  best  collec¬ 
tions  of  Thompsoniana  in  existence,  contains  an  hitherto  un¬ 
published  poem,  the  original  holographs  of  several  poems  (par¬ 
ticularly  one  of  “Sister  Songs”),  and  the  notebook  which 
contains  those  early  attempts  at  poetry  which  Thompson  made 
in  his  last  years  as  a  student  at  Ushaw  College.  There  are  also 
in  the  collection,  several  letters  which  have  not  previously  been 
published. 

We  cannot,  at  present,  indicate  the  light  which  these  poems, 
letters,  and  essays  throw  upon  Thompson’s  genius,  nor  the 
knowledge  of  his  creative  methods,  which  a  comparison  of  the 
holographs  with  the  completed  poems  would  give.  However, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  concise  and  complete  nota¬ 
tion  on  the  scope  and  value  of  the  collection  in  a  latter  issue. 
For  the  present  we  are  contented  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  by 
a  singular  stroke  of  fortune  that  we  are  able  to  observe  these 
manuscripts  and  examine  them. 
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Saccharine  Straight 

“The  autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas” 
by  Gertrude  Stein 


G  ertrude  Stein  has  taken  it 
upon  herself  to  deliver  her  own  eulogy,  with  all  the  appreciation 
and  sympathy  of  which  she  is  capable  to  publish  her  amazing 
virtues  and  to  point  out  her  tremendous  importance  to  letters. 
But  the  book  is  by  no  means  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  It  has  been 
written  with  a  singular  vivacity  and  is  really  delightfully  amus¬ 
ing  and  furthermore,  is  quite  unimpeachable  on  the  grounds  of 

taste.  (The  “Atlantic,”  you  know,  published  it  in  serial  form 

\ 

before  it  appeared  as  a  book.) 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Louis  Bromfield  calls  it  an  historical 
event  in  American  writing  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  modern 
art  and  that  Bernard  Fay  feels  called  upon  to  say  something 
equally  as  nice,  the  “Autobiography”  falls  considerably  short  of 
the  requirements  of  an  epoch-making  volume  and  has  little  to 
do  with  the  shaping  of  the  destiny  of  American  art.  It  is  simply 
an  extremely  amusing  book,  full  of  diverting  incidents  and  ob¬ 
servations  which  are  studiedly  clever.  All  in  all  it  is  very  much 
what  one  would  expect  of  a  book  of  reminiscences  by  Gertrude 
Stein. 
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That  is,  with  one  exception.  For  in  this  book  she  has  dis¬ 
carded  her  jargon  and  has  adopted  a  simplicity  and  directness 
which  are  positively  startling  and  yet  has  endowed  her  straight¬ 
forward  narrative  with  a  piquancy  and  undeniable  charm. 

Whatever  may  be  one’s  preconceived  prejudices  against 
Gertrude  Stein  and  her  theories  and  all  that  she  stands  for,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  we  have  in  her  a  noteworthy  stylist 
and  fascinating  (if  you  will  not  admit  admirable)  figure.  And 
although  it  is  axiomatic  that  self-laudations  are  intolerable,  here 
we  have  a  volume  of  conceit  handled  with  such  consummate 
grace  that  it  would  be  positively  ludicrous  to  think  of  applying 
to  it  the  universal  norm.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  is  inclined  to 
see  in  this  audacity  an  astute  literary  device  on  Gertrude  Stein’s 
part  to  flavor  her  anecdote,  to  lend  to  her  concoction  a  particu¬ 
larly  peppery  spice.  And  it  is  that  tantalizing  quality  that 
makes  the  book  the  enjoyable  experience  that  it  is. 

G.  C. 


*  *  *  *  * 


Edward  VII  by  E.  C.  Benson 

I  t  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to 
comment  upon  a  biography  such  as  this  one  of  Edward  VII  in 
a  formal  and  exhaustive  fashion.  For  a  study  of  a  life  which 
covers  so  many  years  and  touches  such  important  issues  would 
require  a  formal  review  of  a  too  lengthy  and  over-involved  char¬ 
acter.  Therefore,  these  disorganized  and  undigested  observations. 
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It  is  peculiar  that  a  brand  of  tobacco,  popular  for  many 
years  now,  should  be  named  after  the  one  royal  person  who 
despised  the  weed.  Somewhat  odd  also  is  the  matter  in  which 
persons,  strictly  trained  to  fill  a  certain  mould,  and  show 
certain  characteristics,  negate  the  effects  of  their  education  and 
manifest  qualities  opposite  to  those  they  were  intended  to  have. 
Albert  and  Victoria  took  great  trouble  to  make  their  eldest  son, 
the  heir  apparent,  an  “erudite  Galahad,”  sparing  no  trouble  or 
expense  to  make  him  the  epitome  of  Victorian  discipline.  As  it 
was,  he  overthrew  the  conventions  of  his  mother’s  reign.  This 
cannot  be  said  wholeheartedly  to  his  credit,  since  just  as  the 
Mauve  decade  supported  the  Victorion  era  as  the  fashion  years 
ago,  now  in  the  most  advanced  circles  it  is  supplanting  it  as  the 
buffoon. 

While  Edward  realized  that  his  own  education  was  not  by 
any  means  a  perfect  one,  and  gave  his  own  children  more  liberty 
in  their  upbringing  than  he  had  in  his  own;  he  did  not  realize 
how  it  increased  his  impulsiveness  and  therefore  did  not  guard 
against  it.  Mr.  Benson  outlines,  probably  enough,  the  reasons 
for  Edward’s  turning  his  own  and  his  people’s  sympathy  toward 
France  and  away  from  Germany.  The  absolute  inconsequence 
and  triviality  of  Edward’s  motives  are  ludicrous;  but  one  con¬ 
siders  the  state  of  post-war  Europe,  were  the  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences  for  all  concerned,  and  for  other  nations  as  well.  This 
shrewd  observation  of  Mr.  Benson  does  not  prevent  him,  how¬ 
ever,  from  giving  the  usual  satanic  portrait  of  the  German  Em¬ 
peror,  drawn  from  the  usual  hackneyed  sources. 

Edward’s  attitude  on  France  and  Germany  showed  decidely 
the  defects  of  his  education,  when  he  permitted  purely  personal 
prejudice  against  his  imperial  nephew  (who  by  the  way  contains 
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less  German  blood  than  Edward — a  gentleman  who  looked  very 
much  the  old  Teuton  in  a  photograph  taken  of  him  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death)  to  overweigh  considerations  of  precedence  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Benson  succeeds  in  making  clear  the  rigmarole  of 
diplomatic  negotiations,  although  the  motives  involved  do  not 
permit  him  to  be  very  edifying.  However,  since  he  does  analyze 
character  so  as  to  invite  judgment;  the  book  is  better  than  the 
ordinary  biography,  and  well  worth  reading. 

S.  F. 
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